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ABOUT Tlffi' CORE CURRICUWJM 
ON PHEVENTip/REDUCING SCHOOL 
violence"^ VANDAIISM 



THE NATIONAl SCHOOL RESOURCE NETWORK APPROACH 

Thg^ National School Rasoxxvcfi Network (NSRN) waS establishad underc a 'grant from the 
Law Enforcamant ffssiitaace AdmiQi§trati6n, Office of Juvenile Justice arid DeLin- 
quency Preventioii, as a resourca to schools troubled by crime, violence, yandalism 
and disruption. The network provides nationwide training, events , techn^- 1 assis- 
tance, and information dissemination to assist schools in-prevanting a educing 
the^e problems . The fogus oft all Network activities is on the collec = i ^^jj , sharing, 
and. dissemiTiation of resourc^s-^-^moft particularly the ideas and strategies that 
schools and communities have tried. 

A Natiorial Center, managed by the Center for Human Services and based in. Wf^^^^^g- 
.ton, D.C.? and Regional Centers in Boston^ Massachusetts; Atlanta , Georgia , ,i- 
cago, Illifioisp .iud San Rafael ^ California, will carry out the mandates ^..^ the 
Net%;or^. Also participating in the Network are 34 national organizations which ^ 
fgrm an active ^consortium, enhance sfervlce_ and delivery efforts. - ^ ^ ^ 



THE tORE CURRICULUM - ' 

The Core Curriculum' includes seven courses designed for delivery either in a com- ^ 
prehebsive 5-day workshop incorporating all the. courses or in separate speLCial pre- ^- 
sentations. The seVA courses are as follows: ^ ^ 

Course It ' Putting It All ToRether and -Taking It Home ^ ^ 

This' coutse provides an overview of a platming and evaluation process that paftlcl- 
pants can^apply in implementiag ideas and strategies in their own schools and com-., 
'rnunities. The' course also' allows partic^ants the opportunity to reflection work- 
shop content and select from among the ideas ind strategies presented those which 
best meet their schools- nefrdsp , , ♦ 

Course li Diicipline ^ ■ ^ ' ^ ^ 

This'j course covers a range of issues and pTactices surrounding the developjnent %nd 
ifcplementatian of an effective school discipline program* The focus will be'on 
clarifying reasons for discipline, building conceptual frameworks for understandinf ^ 
behavior problams, describing policy considerations, ^#nd providing specific exam- > 
pies of progr,ams and strategies, - / , 
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. Coursa 3^ SchooL Climate , 

The purpQse of the qourse ir to introc 
/*schobI clij!iate"'with the goal of aff; 
•of improving school clima^te .without a 
first defines .school climata, and the^ 
Thes# include formal and informal as 
tions j 'Strasg reduction' and manageme 
related education as a relevant curric 



^UllCeptL \ : 

^ positive 
Istrative 

"usses 
. ntj impi ^fir 
' idrilt inv. 



erview and definition of 
ige* *The focus is on ways 
mmunity .action. The cQUrse 
) assess and 'imgrove it. 
at of intarperspnal rela^ 
jment in changes and law- 



u Cour.^e 4: Interpersonal Relations 

The^goal of the coursa'is to intrcc^ce api lac is and resources to identify, man- 
age/rQduce, resolva and prevent crisis ir ifliQt in schools. There is an 
underlying assufliption that hostile incident ^nd disruptive behavior are expres- 
sions. of deep hurt, frustration, cc ision, anger and misunderstanding. Specific 
attention will'ba given to frisi^ an<. f oni L4ct intervention and management, gang 
lems of victims, and intercultur^l relations,. 



^problems , 



Course 5 : 



Setfurity 



'This ^course is designed to Wdress a full range of preventive measures used to 
improve the security of the school both during and after school hours.- It will 
provide a vakfiety of altarnativa approaches to school security which will enhance 
schools'' ability to improve the safety ^ahd sacurity of the people and £rgperty. 
Special attfention will be given to an overview of security problems, use of non- 
security itaff 'to pfavent problems, physical plant security, anfi design and upgrad- 
ing of security, programs , ^ " ^ 

Course 6: Envifonment 

The course on environment p^vides guidance to school staff on ways to change 
school ewironments and make them safer. A full range of physical design strata- , 
gies that can be implelnented in schools^ is presented . 'Many of the strategies can 
be applied by school personnel and students. assessment checklist will allow 

.school personal to identify environmental problems^ * , . 

Course f : The. Community as a Problem Solving Pesource ^ * 

Coramunity involvement in the school can help the schools ' ireifPly in solving prob- 
lems of violence and vandalism. In this course a rationale for comraunity involve- 
ment is presented, along with specific approaches for inAeaaing school -community 
linkage. Use of parents and volunteers, the criminal justice community, and commu- 
nity agencias, businesses, and organizations are stressed. . .Interagency cooperation 
is also discussed. , • 
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Course 



2 - plscipllne 



About 
' the 



Background and Rationale 



A survey of the Gallup Polls o:^ pubiic attitudes tow4td educatibn from the past 10 
years reveals tHat discipline is ranked as the numBer one problem in schools. Kt 
the saine time 'it 4s well known that fliscipline is 'a key factor in the overall 
solution of obtaining safe schools. The well-kno,wn Safe Sciiool Study by the National 
Institute 'of Education- unequivocally states that the single. most, important difference' 
between safe and violent schools is a "... principal ... ^who instituted a firm, fair, 
and consistent systefti of discipline." « 

* 

The course is designed to address the full range of issues ahd solutions in school 
discipiine. The five modules deal with major elements necessary for an effective 
disGipiine program to operate within any school* ^ . 



Purpose ^ " . i ^ 

The overall goal for the^ .disGipline unit is to enhance the awareness of the parl^icipants 
to the contemporary issues and practldes surrounding the^ deyelopmeht and implementation 
nf an>e ffective s chool discipline 'program. The unit is designed meet the pragmatic 
needp of frontline school tnembers^ from teaahers and administrators to parefits' and 
students^ so tha^ they may become equipped both. C0gnitively ^and eKperiential^ with 
specific faats arid tools to solve discipline pjroblems. ' . - . \ 

Module 2.1 discusses three reasons for disciplinei Module 2.2 looks at niajor cases, 
affecting disaiplinary policy and procedures; and Module 2.3 reviews policy and code 
development. Module 2^*4 sets out six ways of understanding behavior ^ and looks at 
specific strategies fo^ managing behavior based on each approach. ^ Module. 2,^5. looks ^ 
at a number^ of programs schools have instituted to deal with serious or chronic 
problems^ of behayior, - * , -> 
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Oourae 2 - DiseipiiTk^ ■ Agenda 

Modula 2.1 - Disgipline- Who Does If and Why? . '' , . by MO€iUi# 

To>ainma ■ l hou^a.nd 20 minutes . ■ 



Modulo Summary , 

This modula asks* participants to look at discipline as a problam-solving process that is 
strongly, affected by' personal values and beliefs regarding what makes students behave. 
Participants will have an opportunity to clarify thuir values, and learn how these values 
impact their role as disciplinarians through a review of three mjor goals,, for disciplin 
ing students. . ^ _ ^ , 



^ctfvtty/ Content Summaiy 



1 , I n t r o due t'io n ^ * \ > ' ■ 

A, Introductory Coimnents V 

An explanation for conceptualizing discipline as a problem- 
) , - solving process directly affected by gersonal values is 
presented* 

. B, - Participants' . E xamples of Their Discipline pyoblems ^ 

^ Partfclpantff Siiare real discipline problems from their schools 

'and ideas are given as to what^icauses students^ to .misbehave. ~ ^ 

C . . Purpose Statement / • ^ ^ \ 

\f^ h racionale is presented of the importance for disciplinarians 
to know what their values aire regarding correcting students' \ 
micbehaviors and how these values affect their professional 
role* \ ' ' ' . 

2, ^ ' ^rvey of Attitudes Toward Youth ■ 

^ Participants are. asked to complete. a survey designed to clgirif^ 
their values on discipline Or participate- in a group process based 
on the survey . ■ ; _ - ' ^ 

3, Three Reasons for Discipline * 

A* intgoduotion 

The im^rtance of knowing ^^ur values-regarding what makes 
sttudents behave^ Is stressed. x 



time 



US 



-10-15 min. 



.10 mini 



15 min. 



Actfvity/Contant Summaiy 



Tim© 



Three T'umoses of D is cipline 

Values regarding •discipline typically fall 
retribution, deterrence^ and education. 



into three- catego 



Retributibn 



4. Impl 



So.ine" disciplinarians believe offenders should be made to eerva' 
penance for their misbehavior. 

Deterrence . . ' 

Often a particular discipline strategy is ctosen to deter 'other 
potential offenders^ 

Eduaation-Rehabilitation .. / 

Some people believe the students have a right to leara from their 
mistakes and be given a. chance to learn mbre acceptable behaviors* 

Education 'v> Retributive and Deterrent Goals 

Differences between. the three reasons jare highlighted. 

The Art of Discipline 

I " . 

A formula is provided for an integrative approach .to discipline, 

• - ^ 

A Multi-:^urpose Approach to pisciplirie 

The consequences of ' punishment when used alone as a discipline 
strategy are reviewed. . ; ' ' 

P . : 

* r = ■ 

im^nting Educational/ Multi-purpose Discipline Strategies 
.A. Statement of TasM ' ^ 

Participants will look at illustrations^ of discipline strategies 
aha learn how these strategies can be adapted to meet the three 
purpose^ of discipline, 

B. A Problto-Solutlon Example ' ' ^ . 

COPE— An alternative to suspension program. 

Other Illugtrations . ' * ^ 

Dissipline codes .and work^ assigmnents'^as diMipline strategias 
reviewed. ' ! ' r ^ • V' ^ 



15 min. 



are 
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V , S * ' . ^ 

Activity/Content Summary ' ^ 

optional Saasion 

Small .Group Activity a 

Participants design si:^ate9des to deal with the discipline problems 
listed at the beginning of the session. 

B. Reporting Out 

Solutions are shared with the whole group* " . 

Optional Sharing of Results of Surveys of Attitudes Toward Youth 

Participants compare ""heir personal scores privately with the group 
scores / and trainer iuterprets the survey results. 



IS min. 



-LO 



10 min^ 



. • . ^ \ / til©. 

f^ftUrgfe 2 - Discipline' ' ' " M®diJi# 

^edulQ 2.1 - Discipline r Who Does It and Why? ^ 

* ' ' t -. 

, , 

' ' 1 ' . ' - ' ■ '- '' ■ 

Obj^lves * - s ^ ... , ; 

' ^ participants will be" able to=« ^ 

1. . Assess to what degrte they believe it is useful to use permissive or punitive 
discipline strategies • ^ . / 

2e State major objectives for disciplining students 

3, State why punitive discipline strategies ^ when useS aldne^ are often less 
■ effective than others. - 



Dsscriptlon of Materials 



yran spa r en c le s 



2X.I = 2\1*7 Transparencies surran^rize the mjo^ perspective in this module: that 
discipline strategies are directly affected by the persor^l values of 
the disciplinariah^ and that these values^ usually fall into three 
* categories or reasons for disciplines-deterrence, retribution, and' - 



Handout 



education. 



2*1*1 



"Survey of Attitudes Toward 



Background Materials . 

/% • f.^ \ ' 

' R*2,l*l GomputeriEed Discipline Reporting Syitent, 
Bulletin. 



NSRN Technical Assistance 



Resources 

r:2A.i 



Computerised Discipline Reporting System* 
3\illetin, ' 



NSRN Technical Assistance 




IIS 



ii 



National School Reiourc# Network 27 




£mi%m\l^)QnQ\Qmm > 53 lav Slot© pa^. ios^. MA 02215 • (6171353^*1554 

Mf^^rem Rpgenoi Gif.!#f * 6N6fJ^Mientgm Avenue, Suir© 1706. Chtc^. IL ^0^2^ • (3121 ?S2'S7f7 ^ , 
' Wtirem RsgfirvoJ Cmm * IS Pfsf&^na Confer Peftiwav. Son ilofgei. CA 94903 ^ (^15) 472-1227 
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TBChfiLical Assistance Bulletin 



Cdmputerized Discipline Reporting System 



Summary . •• • \ - ■ • 

This bullatin * dsicribes the discipline reporting systsm used in cha 
Ale:<andria, Virginia sehgol systim. The total program Jncludesi (1) discipline cedes 
for studsntS/ (2) standardlitd forms for ^eperting misbehaviors, and (3) use of a com* 
'puter for tallying monthly reports on miibehiViars , Cbmputiriiad print^ts of data on 
misbehaviors In all schools are oomplled each month and forwarded to administrators. 
comprehensive overview of discipline problems and patterns can then be made, 



The Problem 

^Mamtaining discipiine ir^;:, the clasiroom and 

'attaining an^invironmehc conducive to learr^- 
ihrg is a major issuet. fpr most schools 
throughout the cbyntry. One of the 'prbb- 
I'fems facing idministrators and teachers 
.dealing- with the issue of discipline is find- 

Mng an efficient way of reporting inci'dents 
and ' accymulating comprehensive data about 
student misbehaviors so that preventive 
measurA ca^n bm taken^. Another problem is 

^ in communicating clearly to .students what 
the regulations for discipline are--and what 
constitutes inTractions..of the rules. 



the Solutior> - ^ 

The AmKandria.^i'Siginia schoiol ^systtm' has 
estabUshed. clear' policies for\dealing with 
disciplinary problems ahd. a system for 
reporting incidents in its three schdQls--Qrie 
/high school (2.30O students) anJ two/junior 
high ' schools .(1.400 and/1,20O students), 
All of the 5,100 students are issued .copies 
of* Ch^ ^discipllnj policies aach- year and 
review them with, ^eir . teachers . Stan- 
dardised^ reporting fdrms are used in all ^ 
SChooU for reporting discipjinary ,^ dis- 
tunjbartcis to atfninistratgrs. A computer^ 
cdmptl^ data on misbehaviors and suppfiai 



monthly ^ printouts. Thei# printouts have 
proved to be an exjtremely valuable tool Im'^ 
providing administrators wfth - comprehensive 
data on the status of discipline problems , 



Guidelines for Discipline ^ ^ ^ v 

\n l97T%£oncerned faculty an^ scho&Ksboard 
members met to/^dlscuss the grtwJng :pr6blem 
of ^discipline in .the city schools. ^ Like other . ' 
teachers /jnd ^ administrators . across the 
country, they were experiencing greater \^ 
problems with'^ classroom discipline, and it \ 
was becoming more 'and more difficult to,, 
give full attihtjon'to teaching. , ^ " 



The first step in l.esseniqg disciplin^e prob- 
lems 'wa| to establish a student code of 
behavior/ ' GUiAlines for discipline were 
deyeloped^whlch clearly qutrined policies for 

, di-sciplina; disciplinary ^action, and student 
behavior. These guidelines were pyblished 
and - have been updatfed and*^ 'expanded each / 

■year by coftimittees ^^Af Students, -pirepts.t 

^ faculty / and adminfstnatofir CSpies^ of 
Guidelines for discipline " are sbrft to each , 

•^student before "the beginning of -the schodj 
year. Extra copies of ' £he torochgre are 
kip^t at etch ic^hopl for iricoming .studenti/ 
and teachsns r^view^ the guidelines with 

^student%Vit thi^ beginning of each school ^ 




The guidilinis deflns brtichis of dliciplint 
(such is,^ ust Qf tebaceo, drugs > or alco- 
hol j. icademfc-dishoniity; carrying wiipdns 
'or txplesjvii %Q' iC^^OQls) ar^ suggeit dis- 
ciplinary actloni (such as danlal prlvi- 
iagts. In-iChodr suspension, iuspenilon} 
axpulslon) that mlgh^ be. instituted by par 




ticular ichooli 
gyidtlints contain 
pi iriary, , •actions^ apj 
.board; and student . 
1dus prdlnance, State 



sections ' of ^^hm, 
rapidurts/ for disci- 
i before the. schooj 
laints as well as- a 
'Federil laws, city. 



ordin^ncer, and a student bill of nights. A 
ntw student" athletic potley 1$ included In^ 
,the 1979-80 . student- guidelines. City 
schools have implamented a wtfekly eligibility 
1 program ^ for athletis participating on spsrts 
teams/ To qualify- to play, the itudent 
must present a card ligned by all tsaehers 
§ach ^weeK - verifying the itudent, has 
attended clajses and worked satiifactorHy , 
Other rules concerning athlatic policy art 
.aitfqrdetaiied. * 

The System far Reportlh q Incidents 

iach . year the Alexandria asiistant superin- 
tendent of pupil services meets with teach- 
ers in four aessloni -and reviews the rules 
■ for behavior set forth in the g 
The Alexandria school system's /•epo 
system : for, .discipline probiems is intro- 
:'duced,^ and teachers are , encouraged to 
mai-k'e rapartlng a parj of their daily job. 
;^ch©Ql principals also asked to enforpt 
discipline rules consistently and to comply 
with thi. system. : V ' 
- • ■ ■ ■ ■ ; -v.. 

Thi ^rQCMs.devtloped by the idhooi; systtm 
, for reporting discipline; prpblems is as fol- 
;'joWs: "' " 



i: 



A miibehaviori^oecurs . Inci^nts 
: range from- minor ,to Sirlous-- 
'misconduct ■ in the classroom, 
■fighting,*. vandalism, use of 

dr^ugss r , J. , , u 

The ttaeher deals with the inci'^ 

AS^Tment'iA for a ^o'py. of "this: 
form.) The teacher fills in the 
■ student's n,ame, address, and 
phone- number .-and ■checi<s, the 
kind of /misbehavior (12 are 
listed), action .taken previouily 
by: the teacher', and actidn pre- 
viously takin by the principal^. 
The form, is forwarded, .to the 
principal. » , '\ ' 



Thi principa l comoletes a Diicr- - 
s pline Raport Form on ■ the itudent 
incorporatmg information frorn the' 
Student Raftrral Card ^arid addi- 
tional information about the stu- 
dent and the mcidint: ^ (See 
Attachment B for a sampie of this 
form J The. student's age, sex, 
rici, record of attendance, gr^de 
livst/ ind instructional level ih 
reading and math are- categoriied^. 
in addition, specrflc' infarmation 
about the -incident iw. inclydad: 
against whom the offense was, 
^ committed ' Cteacher, ' itudent, 
etc.),. 'where the offense took 
place Jhall, classroom, etc.)/ 
witneises to the offense,- ind the 
catigory of offensi (major or 
minor). Major incidents includi 
;posstssion of ^ alcohol, drugs,^- or 
/weapons^ minor incidents include 
fighting and dlirypting class. 
The disciplinary action to be 
taken and^^ referrals ^ Co other 
agencies (laarning center, coun- 
selor) are recorded. 




The Discipline^Raport Form is ^ 
sent to the comQuter center and 
copies are Forwarded to ^he office 
e assistant superintindent of 
^_^^.r^4rvices a:nd the assiscaat 
iuperintand^nt of e^iamentarv and 
iacon.dary *' education . The data 
fram the Discipline R^aport Form "is 
coded on printouts, Stu^rLts art 
idenlified " only by number. The 
^atit/ sex, gr\ada, offense, and^all 
..othek information from the Disci- 
pllriy Report Forrnv are included ,^ 
but are. coded and categoriEtd Jpr 
.. easy referance.- - , _ ^ 



PqMqwuq Is-Pianned, 
I assembi 
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, After the 

data- are assembled , the teacher 
and/or principal decide if abetter 
describing the Mntident should go 
to the^^ parents. Letters, are^ 
always sent If a sgspansion,- 
expulsion, or detention is sug* 
gisted. A copy of the letter, 
which generally summarizes the 
details, of the misconduct, action 
taken, V and recommendations for, 
the. parents, . is filed with , ,the,^ 
assistant superintendent for pupil 
servlcei. 
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8. Camgutirliad monthly prlntouti 
*: of airbehavigr disturbinces an 
forwardgd to the aisritant ^iuptr-, 
jnttndent for pupil' iarvices and"' 
the assistant iliparintendent\;Qf 
elamantiry ^and itcondary iduoa- 
. ' tlon. \n addition/ taeh principal 
• "raoaivis a monthJV tally of dis* 
turbancis In his or htr particular 
tehooL Da^ta if also presentid to; 
sohool board officiajs or sa^rity 
parsonnel ,by the afsistant super* 
^ jntandents whan pertinent./ 

Tha Computer .fystim 

Tht data containad in the monthly printouts 
furnish pertinent information about disei* 
pUne problams in an organizad .format and 
provide administratori at the superintandant 
les/el wijh a oomprahinsive Qverviaw of stu* 
dant misbehaviors' in all three _ sahools. 
Baoause the data provide an " accurate 
racord of ^^misBehavlqrs, . problem areas (in 
tha school), problem' students (those who 
, hava repeatedly^ been sent for disciplinary 
action)^ and problems that *kaap recurring 
(possessions of drugs ^ or alcohol) Mn be 
targatad and praventive maasures ok^ ba 
Tinitituted^ 

As a - result of. tha data dn ffiiibahaviors^ 
monicoring plans hava ^ been established. i 
Principalis are raQuirad. to praiant monitor- 
;ing plahS' to the bfflca of tha assistant 
syperintendent each year which incluSa 
teacher assignments batween . class hours^ 
during lunch hours/ ^ahd . before and after 
ichool as wall as administrative assignments 
during the day ^and bus duty assignm.ents . 
The momtoring ^ians art revised vvhen data, 
indicate probiimj anaas. , Fbr ' example/ sev^ 
era! years agoJ students, ^ompiainad that 
the rastrooms v^^era unsafe, .^Qata^^m the 
reporting systetn ' verfffed that'^ tne bath^ 
rooms were higrt tncidint /areas, and a Jull^ 
time monitor was assigned to restrooms. 
Since than/' tha| humber of incidents has 
been greatly^reducad. 



The data have'aisp been helpful- in planning 
workshops and other special programs to 
meet specific needs. For aKample/ several 
yeaps ago review of data showed .that 
many students who had discipline problems 
also were deficient in reading and writing. 
Special instructional reading' programs were 
established for such ixudents. Reading and 
math, levels are specified ©n the Discipline 
^Report Forms for exactly this reason: it/is 
i/npdrtant to know If those students causing 
Q trbubli are aiso in troubli academically so 



that reftrrals can be made and special 
classes or wbrkshops* .can be ricommtndid* 
Addition^iy/ if parents are^notlfied of their 
child's disciplfna problemSf academic prob* 
Itmi can be mentrpntd. 

The uniformity of reporting discipline mci- 
dents has helped in estafilishing set sane* 
tfons in all schooNV Several years ago/ 
discipline actions varied for mUbehaviors. 
One '^^tudent caught with i/drugs was 
axpeilei/ another w^as reprimanded. /Now 
punJs.hment^ ire, uniform. 'For aKample/ a 
student caught with drugs is autpmatically 
■suspended for S days and sent to the 
superintendent who hears (he case. the 
student's parents' ,are contacted and must 
meet with administrators before the iStudint 
is aUowed back in schooU : the second time, 
the 'student m found possessing drugs, he 
or she ' is eKpelled and must appear ^before 
the Board of Educa^tion before being rein- 
stated in the school, This^ procedure is the 
same in' all schools, . , ■ . 



The ^ata are also useful in tracking a par- ' 
ticular student's records. For ekample; if 
-the' superintendent/ .who Is nesponsible for 
ail prititoutS/ n 0 1 a t tha t^ a_.s t y dent number 
turns up frequently on prihtouts a'nd th^ ' 
student'^hai been involved" in disturbances 
leveral trmeS/ thr superintendent can - 
iiriquire further rfboCit the student and .sug^ 
gest alternatfye programs the student might, 
parti.cipata In or make referrals to the stu-' 
.dent - or the student's parents. Students 
may be referred forf counseilng/ medicaL , 
atteotion, or special classes. * 

As already noted/ students are identified 
by number on the monthly printouts* 
Names ^re not used'/ The iuperintehdent 
can find the student's Identity only by con* 
tacting the Individual school principajV'; 
Because the printouts are considered confix 
dential material/ ■ school principals receive ; 
only"^ the monthly printouts of their indi- 
vidual school's records/' and school board 
members are presented wijth data from the 
printouts only when pertinent. Printouts/ 
are not for general perusal . and can be used 
orily by those designated. ^ 



Other Programs .Affecting Dtsclpltne 

In coniunctlon with .the guidelines and the 
data coHection^'on discipline/ several other 
programs have been initiated rin the 
AleKandria school sy^stem aimed ^ at lessening 
discipliae problems and motivating students* 
These include--"' * 



ERIC. 



Altirnativa adueatlon prggrims *-' , 
Secdndary- itudenti with bthavhpf 
problams art iialitid Trom their, 
elaaamates in. spaaiai -^elasssa , and 
wark ' at ' thiir ©wn paet on 
material , ^ ' ' . , 
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(VlQnitQf ing p'ian ^-Prlneipaia\ pr©-^ 
\7idt * thi"^admirflatratidn with a 
monitQririg plan/'noting exactly 
whart 5nd whtn mqnitors .will be 
ui€d In thtf learning enviranment, 

t Cansiitent ruTmqi *^SchaQl admin* ^ 
istratorrs are inCQuragid to 
enforce the diacipline eede con* 
iisttnfly in all achooli. 

Parental J nvO'lvement ^- Parents art 
^involved as rnfucK aa poaiibie in^ 
- the r^ao'utien of behavior prob^' 
^iems and are notified .wheW mia- 

behaviort ocaur, 



During tht 1978-79 ' ^ichool year, the 
Virginia^ Stite Board of Iducatlon required 
all i^hooj/ in the state to forinulats similar 
"codes for behavior.' ' - . 

"The-^diacipline. reporcing system and. the 
cQmputirizid printouti ha.ve proved valuable 

/to^adminiatratori involved with monitoring 
ichool problema and setting polidiea for stu- 
dents, Alexandria school personnel |feel 

* that the' syatem is a succeas .and .that ,diacl* 
pline issues have subajded; Problems now 
seem manageable- because anere Is a larger 
system for dealing with issuet^ Further^ 
more, data - are^ easily Eransferabie to 
otherj, such as school board officials, ^ svho 
also form policies and set programs for stu-- 
dthts ' % ' 



Replication issues 



Open door policv ^'Visito^s are 
allowed to vi-sff at, any time with 
the parmission of the school prin^ 

^cipii^*--^^"^"^™'"™"^'"^""'"'^"" 

Youth fbruma *- Forums , of stu* 
.dents, administrators, .ppllee offi* 
ciala^ and city recreatldn||person* 
nel' meet tp diacuss \ problama. 



Discipline guldelinea can 'be replicated ■ in 
^any sy^emT and the computerized .discipjfhe 
incident' system can aiao be replicated -easily 
in school aystems vyith their own comp^t^i/ 
gr fn those where computer/^ services ire 
available. r Computer ppintbuts can ' be 
designed • according to .the needs <3f yie 
.school systemv ^V v ; ^ " 



ERIC 



\m . Office of pupil. servicea *-Tht 

office; v^orka . closejy with .city 
agencies''^ to provide servicea.., for 
' ^ istudenta** Agencies include 
^Alexandria Community . MentafI 
■ Health Center*-Drug Storefront 

and Youth Referrtj Cinter; 
.Alexandrian^ Health Departments 
^Diviaion of, AicQhalism Services; 

Second V Genesla^ Ihc*; Big 
■ Brothers; and Urban League of 
.% Northern Virginia, 

• ^ \ . . ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ■ ^ 

Results : ^ 

The Guldelinea for Disclplihe which clearly 
delineate the boundaries of acceptable and 
unacceptable behavlpr have served to estab* 
liah the rules riot^only for the students but 
for teachers ahd^ ' adminiatratora aa wey. 
Several years ^g© 'the guidiline%h,eld. up in 
court when 'a fjtudent challenged^ a parti^^u- 
far disciplinary action ^aa ^being uniflir* 
Bicauie the code cliirly defined that the 
studtnt's activity was negative, the schopT 
'VIS able^ to* deftnd Itr disciplinary action. 



RequirjSd Resources ^ - ; - 

Although, the Alekandrla'^ schoor system pur- 
ehaaed its own ^computer this -year, ^pre*. 
N/ieusjy .the school system contracted with 
the city for all of its computer services. 
<Nh\ch totaled about $100,000.^ No precise 
ci« Is as/ailable for the discipline compUa- 
tion and printouts, although estimatfS; range 
. from ;^4,000 to.SS,OOO.v The coat of printing,, 
the Student guidellhea was $4,800 for the 
1971-80 school year, ^ '' ^ 



References 



Guidelines for Discipline, 1979-80 . 
"AleKandria City PubUc 
Alexandria, VA. - 
CXhIa handbOQ^ is ^Ivailable 
NSRN compendium as' listing 
VLB 2,32). ' . - t ' 
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Contact^ ^ 

Or. .pharlis H. Jack*ion 
Assistant Suptrintendent nfor 

Pupil Sti^viati ^ . 1 
418 South Washington Strsit ^ 
Alexandria^ Virginia 22313 



V AtTachments 



Attachment A, ; 
% Attachment B ^ 



Studtftt Referril 
Card 

piBciplini Report 
Form . i:'-! 
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IS 



Attachmant k 



STUDIflT REFERRAL CARD 



KAMI 



HOUSE 



tUllKlll fUOHE 



Kthnti by 



■ i- 1 ' REAMN FOR RIFIRRAL; 

■ □ Miiqpr.^uQt in claismam Q Rifusag to return riquired 
^ □ Dami|s to sabaol pfopifty 
>Q Fiilyrt to o&ey seheol * 

- ~ rtgula£ions_ \ . . p Refusis to rtmiin ln i 

. □ Excssjivt tifdini^indleiti ^sifnatad ifiS 

. -dati^ ' . / . , 
/' n Ftghtini - ' . ■ 

Oi^rti^ecl to ii^stryotar J □ Truant f^^ ^iiJ or ^^^^^ 
□ Living schoqi'iroynds without ' irtivitjr ^ - ^ 
ptfffiisiiofi 

•COMMENTS ■', 



ACTION^PRIVIQUStY 
. TAKiH SY tlACHm ' 

reports ; • □ Sivtril reprimands 

Q Rtfuses to report after school Q Kept «udtnt after schsql 



ACTION TAKEN BY DEAN 

^Contactetf piriht ^. 

p Ri#flmandid* 

Q Spociarduty asiigntd - 



Q^JSTOkini Jn an uniuthsri^td 



□ other' < 



p Hid eonfarenei(|) with pafint q other 

Midi fifirrsl to.Dtan ^ Q Pliast sea Oaan / 
*P Othif . ^ . • /. ' ^ ^ 
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EI^O»i*ce! i4««a«<i*^ Cit^ Public Schools ' 



PUSUC SCHOOLS 



Attaclunent -b' 



ALEXANDRIA CITY 

Discipline Rnp^rt Fdrm 

QW TC Studsnf 's Nami 



IL 



Ries 1 > 2 3 4 S 

Piscr^tion of Infrartiofi (cfr^oni) 

A, OHenit^Aflainiti 

1. Student 
^2, Teachtr , - 

3, Administritor , 

4. Othar Stiff 
■5, School 
6/ propirty 



Sjud«nt*s I.D. Numbtr^ 
Oradi 7 8 Q 10 



TotiL 



11 12 
InftruetianMl Liveh ' Reading^ 



Sex 
Math * 



B. Ptaoi Offfnii: 



1. Hall r ^ 

2. Clisp'oerTi 

3. Stairway 

4. Outiidt Qfi Campui 

5. Outsidt off Campus 

6. RiitrOQfn 



HI, 



Offinia 

a: S#i attichtd lettif or formp if appiicablt 
B# Witnf|sii) to Iricidant: ' . 



Catasory of Offinsi (Clreli ^na) 

* \ MAJOR 

^ 1, Aisault/Battary . 

2* Larcany . * i 

3, Robbtry , , 

4, Blickmill ' . 

. 5. Proparty Dimaga r ^ ^ 

a. Unlav^ul Aisambly 

7, Disturbing Public AnamblyHDiiordif ly Conduct) 

8, Malicious thraats!, Proparty, Perion 

9, Alaohol \ . - , ^ ^ V. ^ 
10. Drugi \ ' - ' , / : 

1.1: ^Weaporis Possasslon , \^ 

12. nfhi^A . r ^ ^ 



. IV. " bis€ipllniry Actibn Taken (CirqlejOna) 



A. 



Detention " . 



• Litter Sent Home/Varbal Reprlrnand . 
Exeluilpn jrem Clissr Attach Forrn ^ 
,Sant jFfdmS3Pinding Paren > 
Conffrinci^ typf : ^ " ^ 
Studtnt/AdmmistratQr - 

2. Studint/Parent/AdmirtistratQr 

3. Studi|it/Parant/Teanhar/Admiriistfafor 
Studtnt/Pirent/Counsalor/Adminiitrator 



V," Special Tasting 



t..^ Hearing Withei^s 



G. 





^ MINOR 

13, righting (Disordarly Conduct) ^ 

14. Profanity/Abusiva Language/Gestufes 
Traspaii " . - # 
Diihoneity 

Truaney/Cutting Cliis 
Persiitantly'TrouBiasomi Conduct 
Clais Diiruption „ . ' * 
Use of tobacco 
Poli^ Truancy Project 
Violatfbn of Bui Ordinanea ' 



IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 

2o: 

21 
22 
23 



Rafgrra#To: , , 

1. LirrnlrG G inter 

2. Counselor 

3. IPupil Servicei 

4. Home Schtioj Counselor 



Suipansion 1st 2nd 3rd 4th more u \ ^ 

(attach suspension Jitter) * 

1, To Home: Mn. Hayi; . , ' ^ 

'Sv4r»^School j I . . ^ * 

3, To Suparintendant's Office . ' ^ 

Referred to Suparinttndant's Office witK Riaommendition 
Expulsion . ' r-' ; ' 



' VL Parenti sf Offended Persbri (Vietim) notified and tohf erred v^th, if applicabli. 
(IVIuft be completi^if 11"A-1 i*ei?clid) i * , . 



Yes 



No 



Data, 



; Goplas to: - 

; y r . f White - Assistifit Suparintendant for Pupfl Services 

.V; , • Canary - PrMipal^^^S'^tant Prineipal 

c ; ' ■ Pink - Cumulitlve f oldtr 

^ Goldenrod Parents ^ ■ • ^ 

irtqa I Al^andria City Publie Schools 



Tiffii^ 



Signature of Person Preparing Report 



date of Report^ 

. -is 



X 



.;;-.'.v.. 



Module 



2 >- Ditscipline 



2.2 ~ Discipline and SchoQl^Law 



by Module 



Total 11ni8. 



1 hour and 15 minuttjs 



Mo<dul« Suminaiy ' , . . 

The major legal cases and concepts affecting the day-ito-day operation of a fchool disci- 
pline program ara introduced. . The itiodule is .designed to assist ^school perionriel in ^ 
taking disciplinary action without ^treading on legally protected rights of "student, , 



Activity/ Contttnt Summary 



Introduction , ' ' ^ 

The purposa.>and scope of the module are explained* 
Aspects of School Law ... ^ 

The ffollowing Copies are re^^iewedi \ , . 

A. . Overview of^ Legal Issufes Affecting. Secondary Schools - 

The Supreme Court 1967 Gawlt dpcAsion granted juveniles the/ 
safne Cohstitutional . rights as adults, - 

■ ^ ■ , ' . .■ ' ^ - ' . ^ ' ' ' 

B. Revia w of the ^Tinker Casei Freidbm-off Speech for Students, .. T ' 

K ' In 1969 the Supreme Courti extended freedom of speech to stu- . 
dents in schools;, " - , r i ; 

C^^ * Review' of Limits on Student Speech * ^ 

'^FreMom'of speech does, .n entitle students, to interfere with 
. ./ the educational process^ . / /-^ ^ , 

D,^ Review. -gff ^yn^lic Speech issues ^ " ^ : ■ 

Students^ have the right to symbolic expression^ bUt the' manner- 
of e Kpre si ion^ .cannot intrude upon others or interrupt the 
' educabional process, ' . 

E- Review of Appearance, Issues' ^ . ' 

Therie has-been no Supreme Court ruling on dress 'and grooming* 
Most ata'tes have granted students the right to decide pn dress 
and, haiaf; within the limits of .cleanliness and safety* 




Time 



19. 



15 Mn; 



15 min. 



20 



Aetfvity/Oontent Summary * 



3. 



• ■ . • t ^ . - . . ■ ■ ■ ^ . 

■• F. ' Review of Goss; Due Process ■ , - 

Students have the right to oral or wrlttan notioa^of charges,' along 

* with the opportunity to responi to charges ifobeiijg suspended or 
expelled. ■ , ■ 

: G. . Review of Due Process i Not ftpplicnble to Corporal Punishment 

\ * Ingraham v. Wright / 1977 r held that school systems need^^notuaf lord 
^students any form of ' hearing prior to administeri^r''corporal pun» 
ishmaht but studants do mve due process rights if they ballfeve 
they have beefi .wrongly piftrtsh^d.r""^ * ^ 

Raview 'of Conimon La^ Principles on Corporal Piinishment ^ 

Common law principles regulate the use of corporal punishment. ■ 

^ Smmnary ' . ' . 

Videotape Vlewingi "A Locker Search*' ' , . 

A vidaotapm is shown illustrating how one principal conductad a looker- 
' . [ search. ^, ' \ ' . " ^ ' - 

4, Small Group Discussion of .Search and Seigura Problems 

/ ■ ' ' . ^ ^ — ^ ^ / . .. _ ■ . 

Participants break into skall groups and, using a list of case study^ 
questiona * review what actions the principal and student took that Were 
.helpful in dealing with the situation and what actions vera hot helpful* 

' ' - . ~ \ ' \ \ ^ " . ..^ - ■ : \ " 

Particip'aht Reporting-Qu t . ' * ^ . . 

^ ' ' ' * ~* ' 

' Meters share their comments on the search arid seizure' problams' with 

the^- large group, , , * . S * ^ ' / ^ * ^ 

. ^ '^"-r - ^- ^ ' ' ■ ' .... , 

'' 6. " Videbtape Viewing s -^/Locker Search—A Better 'Way" - 4- ■' ..r- 

• ^ " .■ ^- 

■ Participanti review- a second illustration of J the ^^^^^p^^ this 
. V time. the search is conducted a better way, ; . 

* ■ 7. Wrap-Up . ' "' . . ^"■.-..^ ^ ^ ',4:^' ^r^r .J ' ^ 



20 



B mln. 



15 min* 



10 mln< 



10. min. 



5 min- 



•: /COUrSfl 2 Disfclpline 
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Modula ; -2,2 > Discipl'ina ^nd SchoQl Law 



ObfeetNes \ 

Participant 1 will l^^able^o-- / " * . ^ ' ^ . 

1, Deseriba implipatiQns of the najor aourt cases ^ffeating th€' secondary maYpil 
^ ^ systam; e.g,^ fiOBs , Wo^d/ linker , Gaiilt, and^ Ingraham 

2*.' Define due proceis ^nd state its components ^ ^ ^ 

3, Ligt several examples oi when the right to free speech has been violated^ 

' t4* Know under what conditions and tow t^.-' ^ . * 



- Provide due process'' . ' ^ t * . 

^ Conduct a locker search , " 

. Gr^nt or limit free speech and freedom of expression 

/ Enforce a dress cotfe* ^ , ' ^ 

Description of Materials , - 

teansparencies , ■ ... . . . 

"^'^T^ ^'2*9 \Tranppa^encies;s\aj^ major legal casrt ancj concepts currently ' 
■ , . affictln^ the ;aeeon^ary school ^stem, \ Topics include^ legal/issues 

- , \ affebti^g the'sctool^ Constitutional rights; student speech^ sym- . 

. bolic speech^ aress, GosaV IngraMm , ^od y and cqrpor^ punishment* : 

Audiovisjfatis 

2^2,1 - 2.2.2 XVignettes pf "A i Locker /^Sear^ "J and *'A lacker rS^ ^^ 
Way'V are used to illustrate a way and a letter way of imple- 

mentljng a locker search* ^ r . 



Handout 



2.2, 1 Case Study Questions 1 ' t^at Happened? 
Background? Mat griatL - ' \ - 

«2*2.1 . "Legal Iss\ias in^cting the Secondary Schools" 
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OoUrS® 2 - piscipline 

Q^il^^ 2.2 " plaol^lnd and School Law 



ackground hP z.a.i. 



Legal iBSuas Impacting Secondary Schools 



Baekground 

Materials 



Mapted from the ^ Student bisorpline ^ 
Handbook by Johnny Purvis 'of the ^ 
University of Soujihern Mississippi^ 
anG bSLsed upon infponation from the 
following Stata DepaE^ents of 
Education I ' / . . 



Alaska ; 
'^Arkansas 
California 
'Illinois^ 
Iowa 

Louisiana 
Maina^ ^* 
Michigan 
.Nevada 
New Jersey 



New' Mexico 
New York^ 
North Dakota ./ 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dalcbta " 
Utah , , ' 
■ Vermont 
West Virginia 



MS 
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INTRODUCTION 



a daiiy-baaiSr "achool staff manbers mus\t solve -^tudent dlicipline 
problems* Often tKesa deoisions Involve legal ramifications. What are^ 
the basic ar^as of '^student rights? And how do we implement discipline «^ 
decisions and y©t^ not abridge these rights? ForveHMiples ^ * 

What can be done if" students publish shocking and 
offensive Views %ti the school newspaperT \ ^ s 

' • ■ _ . ^ \ - , - ■ - \ ' , 

who decides what .drrfss standards students must follow? 



■ f - . what happens when a gun is believed to ba\ hidden 
in a student's loakir? / 

^> ■* ' ? . " /' \ , ■ - - 

The following information is Intended to^ provid^ an oyerview of the 
major areas of student rights and to suggest how schopl^f f Icials may take 
discipline action while not ignoring protections granted to students* 



^ bibliography of further readings ^tt attached* MdltiDnal^, the 
reader is referred tff" 1;he "Hanl^ook of^e'lected Dis^pMne Polioy Statements'' 
for Illustrations of how different states and school .di^tr^cts haye imple" . , , 
nje.nted these policy guidelines *v Much of ^Hat is wltteri "herein i^" a sum-- ■ - 
mary of -thesa materials* However^ tHls information isni^ intended to be 
a ^substitutes for competent- legal advice, arid courtV interpretations 

vary' in different parts- of tha^ country, we. strongly. .reGQ)nmend.^tliat 
regulations f rules i or procedures that "your sphopl cpntemplates adoptirig 
be reviewed by competent legal counsel before they are issued ' 



STUDENT PRIVACY J" SEARCH SEIZURE 



A" 



\ 



Students possess the right of priyaey ^of persdn as well as freedom 
froto unreasonable search and seizure of propersty guaranteed by thtf Fourth 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution* / That indlviduai r%ht,\ however^ is 
balanced by Jthe school ' s. rMponsibi3,lty €o protect the health, ^ safety, 
and welfare of all -its students* > % ^ ^ 



Locker searches by sch^l authorities without a searah , warrant. have 
beeft generally upheld by cpurts;* M"|ltraE^ and ihdlsgrimina;tje ■ searches 
should be avoitied and,^ all searches shoultf' te limited to a reasonable cause 
*tQ believe tKat a student 'is secreting^ evidence of ^ illegal act* School 
officials should seek counsel prior to a search unless confronted with an 
emergency which poses a direct tJireat.to the safety of the school community. 
The'student should be given an opportun be present when the Search 

is conducted unless^ as previously stated, an emergency exists that threat-- 
ana the safety of the school and/or individuals, .. . ,\ 
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^ In .Louisiana, in. 1975, a district court* ruled in state v. Mora that 
/ ' "search on sc^iopl grounds of stu^nts' personal efface by school offl--^ 
dial a who suspeqt presence or ^ssession of some unlawful substance is * , 
not a specifically establlshed^and well delineated eKceptlon to sear qh > \ 
. warrant recpiirement I and fruits of spch a search > may not be used by* the 
' fstate. as a basis for crinilMl proceedings against the .^student. Publics * 

school principals and teachers 'a^e government agents 'within purview of ^ ' ^ 
* ^ . the BBM'th Amendment! a prohibition against unreasonable searcHes and seig-"^ . 
ures/ thus their- studtents must be accorded the constitutional right to be 
free ^rom warrantless searches and seizures. Applicability of conpti^^u-. ^ , - \ 
i^j tional prohibitions against treasonable s is limited tq cases* 

where sei^iire is effected by government agencies, and at the same tj.roe, 
fruittf of searches, and seizi^es conducted .by^private persons are not sub- ^ 
ject to exclusion J^^^ The Louraiana State Supreme Co\irt upheld the afore-* 
mentioned ruling. I . . / ^ 

^ ' ' ' ' . - " • . - ' ■ ' V ■ ■ : ■ ' ^ /' • ' 

When principals or' other school offiqials receive .what th#y be*- , , 
lieve is reliable information tihat evidenci of a > crime is located on a , " 
student's person jor his or her prbj^ertyV they should request ass istence from the 
authorities and a valid seairch warrant shoiild be. securefl^ Likewise K^he 
police should ordinarily not be . permitted' to sear^eh a sti»ient's property 
or idbker without a valid search warrant Unless the saa^h comes within , 
, one »of the exceptions, to the Fourth toendment's search warrant riquir^Ats. 

Suggested Procedures Regarding ^Search and Seizure , 

: ^ It is suggested that the following determiriations be madfe by school 
officials relative to the seizure of items in the student's^- possession and 
the search of the' school property (locker? deeki etc,) assigned to the — 
student, . , . ' ' ^ ' . ^ / . 

1... There is reasonable cause, to believe that possession constitutes 
^ a crime or ruid Iviolation? or that the student possesses evi- ■ 
dence of a crime or violation of law. ' / 
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* * 1^-^ ■ ,2, There is reason to believe that the/studend i^ using Jiis/her 

. = locker or . property in such a way as Jbo e^anger his/hir own 

' ^ • " It haalth or safety or. the health,, safety^ and rights of others, 

. ' 'y- 3, There is reason or belief that ti^ere are weapons or dangerous 

• . ^ ^ ; . ma;terials on the'>school premises. such school official's must 

\ , . ; regain the right to act^-^to starch students' deska and/or locke- 

' t ers, and to seizp in cases^df eroergehcies"such as in -the event 

* ' of f4re or bomb threat. ^ / ' ' . ; [ 

When locker checks are *made in the exercise ^f fundamentals school^ 
authority* students should" be informed within the conteict pf general school 



rules at the beginning of each tern, in cfcses of, clearly definaS emergen^ 
cies and the lack of availability of the students assigned to' a locker # 
the principal or his or her ■designee (s) possess th© autho^ty to enter, Jhe 
student, however, should be Inionned as soon as poeeible. . ' , 
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. STUDINT SPEECH '\ 

The First toendment to the U.S, Constitution guarantees the. right 
of freedpm of speeoh to all Americans, ifieluding students * ffoweveri the 
constitutional guwantee does not include license to interf^e ^th the 
orderly Gonduct of classasi to coerce others to p|urti^pate in /a particu- j 
lar mode of escpression^ or to violate the rights of those who disagree with 
a given point of view. " 

Student speech may be subject to disciplina^'y action by school offi- 
cials if such speech" \ \. ^ • 

1* Is V slanderous; i*e*, spoken maliciously pr witl>QUt regard to 
the truth of the assertion 

Clearly and inmiediately incites others to damage property or 
physically harms others ^ - ^, 

3. Materially and substantially interferes with the normal opera- 
tion of the school. V, , ' ^ » r.-: 

S^nbolic Speech I Buttons, Armbands, and Other Badges of Symbolic EHprassion 

. The United States Supreme Court has upheld >the" right/ of students to 
wear or display^ buttons,' armbandsi flags, didais, or other badgeS of sym^ x^: 
bolic expression, where the manner of exp^ssion does- not mater iall^^ 
trude upon^the orderly process of 'the school or the" rights of others.' 

- In a number of cases sincf trie - ^nker decision , various courts have, 
addressed^ themselves to the question of whether or not particular instances ^ 
of sppbolic expression intruded upon the orderly process of the school or - ^ 
the rights of others. For example^ court ( Butts v. Pallas Independent 
^ School District ) has ruled that the wearing of ambandB^ could not be re- 
stricted merely because the possibipLdty of disruption^ eKisted, However, a ' 
court ( Gazik v. Drebus )' ruled against; the waring of buttons whAre evidence 
established tha%' thf ban was necessary to preserve discipline in a racially 
tense high scho9l* Still another court ( Hernandez v. School District Num- 
ber 1 , Denver, Colorado) affirmed ^ suspensions of students for wearing black 
b^ets Vhere the beret was wrn as a symbol of the power to disrupt and 

there . was evidence of aotual disruption, ^ / , . , 

^ ■ ■ . ... I ' .... ^ ' " * 

/ ^ Buttons # ^armbands, arid other badges of symbolic expcession must not 
contain materials which are obscene or libelbus, or which advocate ragi^l 
or religious prejudice, , % - ^ 

, * ■ ' ^ . ■' ' •• ■ . 

PERSONAL MPEMANCEs DRESS ^MJD GROOMING 

issentially/ students have been allowed to govern their own^^pear*- 
ance* To IJjnit or curtail student dress and grooming i the State has a 
''substantial burden justification , " \- ; ; ^ 



For regulations on hair length to be valid, the school board must , 
show that there is an overriding public puriwse to be served limiting^ -i,,^ 
studentg' rights to appear in school with long/short hair. , Such justi-- 
fieation rnight irtclude, evidence thA- long hair causes ah tfctual disruption 
of the educational process / or that the length or ^style of hair consti-- ^ 
tutes a health or safety hazard,, but only after the fact, and not in tfha 
form of prior restraints; Where lehgth of hair is a problem,' as in sftop 
class, somtf type of head covering may be require. ' The .student ' s right . 
^ to govern the length of his or her ^hair. also, includes .facial hair. 

A Mhool board or schodlvofficial m^y riot impose limitations on dress^ 
in which fashiort^J^r taste is thg Sole consideration, aven if ^a majority of^ 
students have approyed a studtot' dries ^ code. School authorities may re- ■ 
quire ""certain types of clothing to be worn in special extracurricular 
activities (band, athletiqs# physical edubation, etc. ) - " ^ . 



SPEAKERS AND PR0GIW4S 
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Studants and stuient'^ organisations in cdnsultation withA\fchool ' ^^^^v 

of fdoial^ should* be free 'Within reasonable ^constraints to ^ invite and ' ■ , 

hear speakers of ^ their choosing. ^ ^ 1 , r 

where program speakers have engaged in' conduct which violates con- , ' ^ ' 

stitutional standards embodied in state law^ and'thara is ^easbn to be-' 
lieve that they will repeat such conduct;, ^hool officials have autlwrity f \ 

to prohibit such program participation. ' 

' ' ' . ' - w^/^^v ^ ^ - 

If a school allows some outside speakers to use/school fadBlitie 
i^ may not deny other similar speakers the Use o^f the^e facilities .merely , 
because such speakers are deemed controversial or undesirable by' school 
-officials. * . . - " ^ ' r\ 

School authorities, m^y regulate the' times and locations" of speeches 
and assemblies and may require advance notice in qrder to avoid conflicts ^ 
and ensure proper protectiori of the school coiranunity. . 

) - " ^ . e , = ' 

' ' ^ ^ _ ' , r ' . . ■ 

. FMIDOM OP PW?SS AND LITERATURE i . SCHOOL^ "SPONSORED PUBLICATIONS 

r Official school publications such as school newspapers should reflect < 

the policy, and judgment uf the student editors, studants have the respon-. 

aibility to refrain from libel and obscenity and to oBserve the normal • n:, 

rules for, responsible journaiism'. within these bounds, student papers 

are as free; as other newspapers*! ; ^ 

> students have a right and are as* free as editors of other newspaper s , , 
to re^rt the news and to editorialize. School off icials have .a respon- . 
siBility to supervise student-ru^ newspapers published with school, ^guip- 
meni^ and remove obscene or libelous materials las well as^edit material . = 
that would rf&uff^ substantial disruption or material interferance with 
school 




Be 



The above is subject to the^ followirigs 

1. School officials may not censor or restrict material simply because 
it is critical of the schoo^ or its administration i however, such 
material should contain a bylirta^=de«iifying the writer, . 

2, Rules of the school for prior submission for review of obscene^ 
libelous materials, and material advociating 4.11eqal actions* should 
be reaaonable and not calculated to de^ay distribution* 



3. If prior approvai procedures .are .establisfted^ they stiould identify 
.to whom the' material is to be submitted; and the criteria by which 
the material is" to be evaluated need to be narrow and specific with 
a limitation oh the time within which a decision must be made. If 
the prescribed time for approval elapses without a decision , the 
lijetature shall^.be coraidered as authoriked for distribution. 

Staff members may be held refsponsible f6;f materials which are libelous 
dr obscene, and such p^litations may be" prohibited. If in douQst concerning 
the libelous or obscene nature- of a statement , starf members shoul'S, through ^ 
appropriate channels, consult the school's district attorney, 

FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLY 

Students have the right to peaceably assemble^ demonstrate^ and picket 
and to petition and organize, on school grounds or in school buildings* Exer- 
^cise'of the right of an individual to. assen^le, picket, and demonstrate shall 
be denied him/her ohly on occasion when his/her acts substantially and direct- 
ly endanger physical health or safety # dam&ge property, or seriously and inmie- 
diately disrupt the activities of others. It is the school's responsibility 
to protect the students* rights to free spfeeclr and asseiriDly g^uaranteed by the 
First Amendment from abridgement by any person; or persons. 

To insure that the students' activities, do; notf^ substantially disrupt 
the educational process, it is their responsibility to observe the fol- 
lowing rules : " 

1, Meetings shall be scheduled in advance, 

^ 2** Normal school activities may not be disrupted, 

3, The meeting shall not be such as may be likely to creata a 
substantial danger to persons or property. 

r _ ^ 

* 4, If a cro^d is anticipated, a crowd control plan shall be filed 

in the appropriate office well in advance of the meeting. - / 
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if you wish to read furtlier regarding the prececiing issues i 

Institute of Judicial Adijiinistration* ^American Bar Association* , Standards 

Relatihg to School Education * Ba^fnbridge, Mass** . Ballinger PublisherB, 
1976* ' ~ ' s A = . ^ : * 

National School Pi^lic Relations Association* Suspensions and Expulsions . 
Arlington, VA, 1976. ' 

Ware, M, , and Rernnlein/ M* Sdiool Law * Danville^ Ill.i Interstate Publishers, 
Ine*, 1979. , - . 

Hyman, I* "A social science review of evidence cited in litigation on 

corporal punishment in the schools*" Journal of Clinical Child Psychology , 
VIII, no. 3 (Fall 1978) i 195'-199* V 

Purvis, J* Student Discipline Han^ooki A compilation of procedures, regu- 
lations, and student rights as developed by State d^artinents of education 
in &e, United S t ates / Hattiesburg/ Miss.i Department of Curriculum and 

t Instruction , University of Southern Mississippi* 

South Dakota Department of Education and Cultural Affairs. Standards and 

Guide.llnes for Providing Due Process of Law to the South Dakota Student* 
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QMimia 2 - Discipline- 



Module 2,3 -- Efetablishing Effective Discipline Policies 

' / / S5 ffiinutes using^ 'Option 4a I ° ^ 

Total TlWiO ,55 minutes using OptiQn 4B 



Agenda 
by Modyie 



M^ula Summary , ■ ' 

Tha policies which define behavior expectations for sfeudents form the backbone of. any 
good^discipline program. This module reviews the impprtaiice of developing fair^ 
clearly articulated discipline policies, provides eKamples. of due process policy 
stitements^ and offers approaches to ^licy development by' corisensus , 



Activity/ Content Summary 



Introduction 



17 



A. Purpose of the Module. - . . . ' ' 

- ^ ^ ^ . . ^ ^ : ■ ^ 

B. R'ationale for Good Digcipline Policies 

The legal requirements and behavioral benefits of having clear, 
comprehensive policy statements axe presented* 

- -- Elements^ of a ^Good Discipline Policy 

h. Overview of Policy Elements 

The -group provides elerteats .of a discipline code. Trainer 
refers to the NSRN Res5urce Hyidbook on Discipline Codes . ^ 

B * Relating Policy Elements to Various GrQups - 

The need to hAve policy in different forms for different 
audiences is strfesped. ^ ' " ^ 

C. Suimnary of Elements . y 

A Policy Eyajiple . 

^ A, Rteviaw of Due Process Consj^erations or 6t Sample Discipline 
Cpde ^ ^ . » = 

, ^- ^ . . -* ' " ' 

Wa^s jchools Articulate Due Prgcess Rigluts ' \ 

^ A sample student rights orientation is presented* ^ 
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Activit^/Contont Sinnma^ 



Time 



Optional Section = . - ^ 

4a. The Issue of S tudent Involvement in Policymaking 

, . - -' " . - ---- - — . ^ T ' ^ ~ ' T 

f v. , ■ , ^ ^ 

A. V ' Summary, of Issues to Consider In Policymaking 

Trainer refers participants to background material on policy 
issues. = ' . . ' 

1 , Importance of Student Input ^ ' * 

Student "buy-in" through involvement is stressed. . 

C, Ways to Achieve Student input 

Reachincr Consensus ' ■ , 

. E, Small Group Activity with Worksheets Modified Delphi Method for 
Achieving Consensus 

After an explanation of modified Delphi, participants complete 
worksheet. Survey of Critical Behavior Incidents, and small groups 
work through the Delphi process, ' . 



40 min. 



or 



Optional^aection ^ ■ 

4b/ Some Issues and Answers in Developing Effective Discipllna Policies 
How Do We. Involve Students? 



A. 



How Do We Involve Faculty , Cormnunity MembefsT^TOtl-AgministratQrs? 

How and When Do We Inform School and Comnunlty Members about the 
Code? " . 

D. H ow Do We Ensure that.. Students Read and Understand Statements of 
Rights and Responsibilities? ^ 

E. Other Issues in Developing Effective Codes ^ ^ 



15 min. 
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Ceurse 2 - PlscipUne ■ ' ' . • M^llui® 

Module 2.3 - Establiahinq lffectlva Discipline Poll ' '' , 



ObjMtives 

Participants will be abla» to— ■ ' ! 

1. List three reasans'~£or having clear discipline policies 

2. List various ways a due process pqlicy can be promulgated.' in the school 

3. -.List several ways to achieve student input into policy decisions. 



Description of Materials 

^ganspa r enc la s . . , , ^ , 

2. 3,1 T 2.3.12 Transparencies Illustrate due prdcess issues and how several sthools 
have vrritten= policies in response to these laws, ■Additionally, the 
modified Delphi technique for reaching group consensus- is presented. 

P articipant Worksheet * . * ' 

2,3.1 Survey of Critical Behavioral Incidents 

Handout 

2,3.1 Delphi- Techriique* Recorder *s Sheet . " 

Background Materials ' - 

2*.3.1 Some Issues and Answers in Developing Effective Discipline Policies ' 
' 2,3p2 The Delphi Technique \ ' . 

^ 2;3,3 Due Process in the 'Schools - 

Resource Matej:j.ais • - ^ * . 

R. 2.3,1 NSRN Resource Handbook on Discipline todes. The Handtook contains 
'■ ' ' conmentary, guidelines i and nuinerous policy illustrations from "good"' 

codes. Topics include all issues that must be addressed In a discipline 
code, e*g,, rights and responsiMlities, sanctions; seardh and seizure 
procedures, etc (Handtook is available, from NSRN j 
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Cours® • 2 . Diseipiifte \ ^ Participant 

Module ' 2.3 - Establishinq: Jiffeetive^Disci^ Polieie B W!Df^Sil#0t 
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Survey of Critical Behavioral Incidents 



Please respond to the . fiollowing behavioral incidents by circling one of the five digits 
to indicate its approxima'te seriousness in your opinion* 

KEY: 1 ^ not a disciplinary issue ^ ^ ^ 

2'- not serious/teacher enforcement ^ 
:■■ ■ - ■ 3 - somewhat serious/actaiinistrator or counselor invQlvement 

. 4 - serious/suspension or alternative 

5 -^ extremely serious/e^qpulsion and police involvement 

BEHAVIORAL INCIDENT ' , SERIOUSNESS 



• 1. Theft of^ school ptoperty ■^■:\ 

2l Excessive talking^ ±n the classroom 

3# Indecent language or gesturs Niir'ected at an » 
individual ^ ' 

4. Threatening schbol employee with physical harm 

' 5. ^"Bringing weapons^ or potential weapons to school^ 

6* Defacing school property ! 
^7. Petting in any form 

Cheating in the classroom 

9, Fighting' - 

10* Throwing litter on school grounds 

11. Not bringing books and related materials to class 

12, Cutting class 

'13, Disobeying requests of school OTployees. 

14, Habitually breaking "dress codes" 

15, Smoking 

16, Throwing objects in* the classroom 
17 • Body odors , . 

!&• Extortion of fellow students 
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" by 





Dr. John Purvis, University of Southern Mississippi, 
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Coursa 2 - ^Discipline ' 



^ — Background 

Module ■ 2.3 Establishing Effeetive Discipline Policies ^ ' ^gf^l^lQlg 

Background i-D 2.3.1 ■ . 

'' ^ome Issues jihd Answars in " ■ 

DevelOj- ing Effective Discipline Policies 

NOTE: The following ideas haye been collected by NSRN staff in developing • ' 
this curriculum. We thank the educators who have shared them, and. welcome 
additional suggestions, 

1*' Many schools have found it useful; to involve stud^ht^ in fomulating 
discipline^ policies and give them a way to change the. rules. 

In Philadelphia, students are appointed, by the Student Council 
to serve qn discipline policy boards* 

In several Loa Angeles schools, students run for election to r 
setve on discipline boards. • - 

A New York school atoinistration appoints several students to ^ 
help write policies* = r - 

2, Faculty^ coiranunity members, and atoinistrators also need to be involved 
in writing the rules, ^ 

* 

New York City uses a "consultative council" composed ^of parents, ' 

faculty, and staff to write and modify policies. This council 

also may solicit student input. ^ . j ' 

Chicago has a Child Parent Education Center which acts as a 
* policy recoiimiending body . , ^ - ' .. 

A Dallas high school has started a coirnnunity-sbhbol management 
team named "Partners in Iducational Planning*" This group 
ideritifies and prioritizes behavior problems in the school. 
Membership is opened to all interested persons- and open meetings 
are held monthly, 

.3* Periodic review keeps students # faculty, parents, and community 
■ *v menders ware of the rules and discipline procedures, ' 

New York schools include a copy of the rules in the student ^ 
handbook and pass out copies yearly to all students and^taff 

^ Ba^imore City principal reviews the rules in the homeroom 
at the beginning of each year and periodically reviews specific 
_ rules on the PA system as situations arise, 

* Copies of the rules can be printed up and passed out like a 

f newspaper (Chicago) or posted on conspicuous bulletin ^ards^ - 
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In .tJi@ Dallas aobool ayetem* each fact^y mei^sr raviaws the 
student hanasook during the first period of tiie' first three days 
to e^^lain mnd clari^ rights and responsibliities- Eftnphasis is 
given to the reasons behind the rules* 

ThM New Jersey School Board Association reGOiraiends that Wis foilowing 
criteria be applied to eve^ rulei , ' * 

a) I^tiie rule necessary for tdie orderly^ effective operation of the 
school? \ ' , - ' . 

b) Does the rule involve some suppression of freedom? 

c) If lOr is the restriction on the freedom any greater than is 
reasonably neceasa^ for l*e orderly ^functioning of the schools? 

l^ey also point out that non-essential and unenforceiQDle rules are 
useless (m,g* i diewing gwii skat^oards) , 

Rights carry responsibilities - 'codas should define the responsibilities 
that go with the exercise of tiiose rights , 

Illinois schools teach and test students on the rules. We 
cannot necessarily assume all students know hcjw to behave. 

Special arrangements should be made to orient transfer students ^to the 
school rules* 

MilwatAee has an "induction denter". where schoql information is 
shared before the student goes into the regular classroom. 

It is better if students know what will happen if they break specific 
rules. ^ 

A San Francisco school, for exmple^ surveyed its teachers and 
/ J- asked tiiem what consequences should follow sudi rule violations/ 
h rule- consequence bhart was prepared en^ling students to anti- 
cipate possible sanctions following rule violations* 

Consider shifting the management of periqus behavior problems from 
individual staff metiers to teams, - 

.L.A, schools form. grade teams among teachers working with the 
^ame students* . ■ = 

Beyond what the law forbids and tiie. Constitution insures/ administrators 
are often faced with specific problems not addressed by tiiese laws. 

' Bdth MeW York City and EVMSton, Illinois face this issue by 
stating tteir philosophy about student .rights in an laitorella 
' poli^ at the beginning of their codes. 
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10, Several schools in^piieago collect, maintain, and disseminate data on 
student behavior to school ^ard officials^ parents, and others 
interested in the community. 

11, Consequences of tulas violations can have a logical and functional' 
relationship for the of f ices^ 

In" Berrien County^ Michigan Students are not only requiraa 
to work-off a violation but their jobs are often such tliat 
they can directly encounter the consequences for the victim. 
'For eKample# a student who injures someone wrks as a volunteer 
in a^ hospital I a student who steals a book works in the Lost 
and Pound section of the school library'. . 

12, ^ In writing discipline pollQies and disciplining students consider the 

following thoughts I " 

o Statements of student rights and responsibilities should be 
br^ef, clear./ and readabie* , . 

"Courts consistently have throvm but loosely written or 
_ vague discipline, codes. The word 'misconduct' has been 
ruled unconstitutionally .vague* So has 'extreme styles' 
'of dress or grooming* So has 'in the best interests of 
I the school - * toibiguous words— the backbone of sgKooI 

discipline for more than a century^^will no longer do*" ^ 

/ r ^ National School Publie Relations Association 

o Once students are infomed of the rules^^ they should be required to 
abide by thrai. 

, ■ " " . ' . -. > . 

o Disciplinary actions should take place on an individual basis and 
in private* ^ , 

o Avoid intermixing acadOTic evaluations with fliscipline evaluations, " 

o Modeling is one of the jnost effective fonns of teaohihg and learning* 

o It oannot be assuaaed that students know how to behave' in school. 
Some schools teach and test students on the rdles of 'behavior* 

o Consider eliminating non-essential or unenfbrjceable rulesr e,g*, 
chewing gum and skate^ards, 

o offer special privileges to students who regularly obey the r^es* 
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' ' o The most frequently disobayed rules are those which ares 

ralated least clearly the popular perceptitfns of school/ 
* . functions, . ' • 

have bean ^©rly oqnmwiiGated to itudantS/ 

anforced least consistently by teadiers administators. 
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Course, 
Module. 



Discipline 



2,3.- DevelQplng Disciplinary Policies 



Backgrbunel UD^ 



Background 



2.3.2 



• ' ' The Delphi Technique ^ 

The Delphi techriique is an attemgt to iniprove-the utilization of ^experts 
in analysis^ evaluation^ and forecasting. It uses informed intuitive judg- 
''ments in a . f ormt other than the committee meetinq. ^ * ' 

' = . ' \ ff / 

The panel or committees-approach to problein analysis has a number of 
drawbacks, K major defact is that most committees do not make either their 
. reasoning or their assumptions explicit. Committees also tend to operate by 
seeking a consensus among the. views of thei*r menders; ^fhus many minority views 
an-I alternatives tend to ^get buried before a final -report is written. Often a 
"bandwagon'* syndrome takes hold^ putting pressure on members of panel to qo 
along w'ith a majority viaw. ^ In many instances an ^ffu^horitative (or vocal) 
panel membe^ can Mrive- the panel onto a bandwagon,. -^' Finaliy in a Jprnmittee . 
meeting, yt is often difficult for the individual to change his mind once a * 
position has been-t^en, , ^ ■ 

Most of the drawbacks o^ committee operation are due to the interaction 
of the personalities and psychologies of .the committee members. This implies 
that a better situation ^ for the utilization of the'expert would be a panel 
meeting without face^to^face confrontations, but with adequate communication 
ai^^ ^ntermct ion ' (feedback^ between the dndividuals involved. Note that mere 
ellminatiQn of face^to^face contact alone is not sufficient, 

A new approach*-^the Delphi technique — ^has been ^suggested to overcome 
the difficulties discussefi ^ove. In one sentence we might say that in its 
aimplest form the Delphi technique is a carefully designed series' of indivi- 
dual, interrogations (usually best conducted by questionnaires) interspersed 
with information and opinion feedback* We. will eKplicate the technique with 
the aid of a simple illustration. ' ■ - ' • ' v\ 

Suppose a panel of experts is convened to -estimate the year by whioh the ■ 
employment rate among the black population will be the same as that for the 
white population. Each panel member responds individually^**say by question^ 
naire=--and givfes an initial estimate (guess or judgment) . A central person 
running the panel arranges /the results of the first round of responses in , 
or^er from highest to lowest an^ determines the median. 

■ ' ' . ' . . ' ' s ' ' 

The second round begins with the results of the first rounds being sent 
to each panelist. The respondents are then asked to make -a new estimate; If 
theii estimates are outside the interquartile range, the respondents are asked 
to indicate why their judgments were so different from the majority judgment 
of the group* 
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♦ This last etep . forces t^ose with eKtr sine views to eiUier stand behind 
their judgmenti— with es^licit reasoning-^ojf to move into the majority's 
range if no strong eonvictions ar^ held by ttie respondents* 

In the next rounds responses (now spread over a smaller interval) are 
aunmarized again^ and all toe respondents are given a summary of reiLSons offered 
by those who have t^en pKtreme positions # . Anotiier revision is requested 
based on. the reasoning presentid, A respondent whose response is still outside 
of the interquartile range is requi^Ad to indicate why he remains unconvinced 
by opposing argument. In a fourth rotfiid, tliese criticisms are resi^mitted. tp , 
the entire panel and a* final reHsion of estimates is requested. The median of 
tiieae responses could then be t^en as approximating the group judgment or - 
more significantly^ tiie range of respqnses may be j^resented, representing an ' 
ordered, weighted series of judgments^ so that one now does not come up jith a 
single answer, but a- set of answers with associated priorities. ' i-v 

In theMnajority of cases where^ the technique jhas been applied there seems , 
^to be a convergence of opinion^ and a narrowing of the interquartlleVrange, 
In some instances a polarization around a single y^* answer" has been ob- 
served. In other oases two or even three modes or peaks may result, 

■ The working of this Delphi techniqijie depends on a number of factors. In 
the first instance there is always"the questio'h of who is an ixpert' when- a-panel 
of experts is convened,-. Little advice can be proffered here on that topic. The 
otily useful hint in the "direction of distinguishing "good" experts from "bad"/ 
is to ask for self-evaluation'^ within -the contekt of the Delphi gamm. If the 
responses to a particular question are weighted to attach more significance to^ 
.:^hose answers coming from people who indicated (in tiie private content of 
the Delphi technique) that they were more e^^ert in some areas ^than others it 
might be possible to converge to a more accurate response* ^ , - 

Of ^major importance in the operation of the panel is that communication 
'aspects—interaction ^nd feedback—of the total panel are kept as free as^ 
possible. Since expertB in different disciplines use different languages , the 
Gollpcation panels i*e,, the man or group running the Delphi, must phrase 
the questionnaires and Mdels so that all the respondents understand them. 

In conclusion, it might be said that the Delphi tediniqup is a rational 
way of obtaining the collective judgment and opinion of a panel of experts, 
uninfluenced by the psychological obstacles that influenca conventional panel 
meetings, ^ ■ ■ , ^ * . » 

A panel Vf 10 or so people can be run by one man. As a r\Am of thunto, 
figure two hours work per panelist per complete Delphi, E^lr4d time for Delphi 
depends on speed of processirig answers and delays in sending /chem to the panel. 
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Dua Process in the SGhools 



Due process is generally divided into the following areas i * ^ ' ^ ^ 

o Substantive due process * * . ' 

o Procpdural due process* - ' 

Substantiva due process # which will not dealt. with diractly here^ is concerned 
with the issue of- equity and fairness in laws and rules. Jn general, the following 
criteria are appliedi ' ,. ^ 

o The rule must be fair"; 

o The rule must apply equally to all. / ' v X' 

*. Q The rule must be enforced in a fair, manner* " ■ ^* 

Procedural due process=^^or as it is cometimes called/ atoinistrative due process-^ 
finds articulation mainly in the rules ^and fegulationa covering suspension and 
' es^^iilsion/ and grievance and appeals procedures. The State of North Dakota has 
e^'rassed what it feels are the, minimal standards for procedural due process. 
These standards suiratiariEe the "major elements involved in the issue i 

o Adequate * notice of the charges , 

o Reasonable opportunity to prepare for and meet the charges 

o An orderly hearing adapted to the nature and the circumstances of the ; 
situation' / . ^ 

' o A fair and impartial decision* 

The right of due process is codified in a wide variety of ways by school districts 
and, local schools throughdut the coimtry* The following examples are offered to 
workshop participants in opder to demonstrate diftjerent approaches to the issue 
and to ■ give a better understanding of how due process is operationalized in the 
school setting. Because due process may vary according to local conditions and 
legal requirements / the Natiorial School Resource Network strongly recommends local 
legal assistance in the development of due process procedures* 
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FORMAL HEARmGS 



Every effort b made at every school level to resolve 
problems that arise through tlie conduct of students which are 
in violation of the Student^s Rights and ResponsibOities 
, Document* An mformal hearing is heard before thf principal or 
hLs designee to dctername the facta and learn Uie cLrcuMtances 
of the violation. Witnesses which either of the contesting parties 
may wish to caU are hoard and the parents of the student are 

infortned of the violation and the possible . consequences. 
Puntehment as prescribed by this document may be ad* 
mmistered U it is determined that Uie violation actually oc- 
curred. Parents will be mfomied by phone or by mall and a 
conference with them wlU be r^uired upon the readm^sioh of 
the student. 

As a result of the informal hearmg, if the student and his 
parents feel Uiat they have been agrievedj the folio wmg 
procedural rules for holding fonnal hearings in expulsion, 
suspension, and disciplinary cases haye been established, for 
the protecUon of the rights of students. Provided that the pupU 
and his parent have not waived their rights to a formal hearing 
prior to the suspension or expu^ioni tliu fuUowing procedure 
will apply: 

1. The student and /or his parents who feel they have b 

'agrioved during the mfomial hearing, mny wiUiln 5 
days after such Infonnal hearuigi send a request for a 
Formal Hearing to the principal or his designee,. This 
request shaU be referred to the Hearmg Officer of Uie 
School District who shaU wiUim 5 days conduct such u 
hearing. Following the Formal Hearing, he shaU state m 
writing hm findings' as to the factSj his conclusions^ and 
^ iheBispcs;tion to be made, 

^^2. The pupil shall be permitted to In.spect m advance of 
such Formal Ilcariiig any exhibits which scliool 
nuthoritlcs intend to subniit nl the Fnminl Hciirlnn. He 
^^hnll have Ihe opportunity to bo roprc^irntod by rcunisrl. 
He shnll have Iho opportunity to present his version as to 
the charges and to make such showing by way of 
cxhlbiUs, affidavits and such witnesses as he desires, as 
well as having the opportunity to quesUoh witnesses. 

3. If the School District Hearing Officer confirms the sanc- 
tion that had been Imposed. upon the student at the in- 
formal hearing, the punishhacnt or consequence of the 
misconduct will be carried out. If the Hearing Officer 
reverses the decision of the mformal hearmg, the 
student shaU beTelnstated m school and no penalty shall 
take place. 

4. If after this Formal Hearing, the student and or his 
parent wish to appeal Uie decision i they may do so 
directly to the Board of Dk^ectors of the Mukilleo School 
District mUim 5 days, Board shall schedule and 
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hold a lAeeting to review the matter with 10 ichooWays 
from ttie receipt of the requeit for the appeal. The same 
rights of UiB studtnt shaU prevail at^the Formal Hflaring 
before the board that were ta ef feet before the Formal 
Hearing Officer. Wor to Adjourriment, the BoarU ihaU 
make its decision luiOOTi, However, the Board may wish 
to take one of MfqUomng procedures: 

" i. ' Agree to stuc^J the hearing record and 
. report its findihgs within 10 school days. 
2. . Agree to schedule Nand hold a special 
meeting to hear further arguments on tlie 

« ' easS "^nd report its todhgs .withm 15 

■ ^ . days..-^-^'^; ' ^ ■. ■ / ; 

. 3. ' Agree to hear the case from tnf start (de 
norio) before the within 10 days. . . 

Within 30 days of r^Weipt of the Board of Dlrf:<itors final 
detlbibn, any student and or parejit desiring to appeal 
the icUon of the Board of Directors regarduig.thelr For- 
mal Hearing may serve uport the Chairman of the Board 
a notice of appeal, such notice to be ^Ued with the perk 
of the Superior Court\ ln toe county in which the School^ 
DisWct is located. 
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BOULDER VALLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT RE 2 
. October, 1978 ^ 

NOTIFICATION OF DUE PROCESS 



S Students are to Havt clearly astab* 
jiiihad means by which '*admmlstra- 
;|iye due procass*Ms 'available to see 
.that the indivlduars rights are ftro* 
pct^d; Students are to be fnvolved, 
iingly ahdlcolleotively, as citiiens of 
'the school with the attendant rights 
jDf such citizenship and corresponding 
Jlasponsibilities for the proper con- 
fluciof their own affairs and those of 
other students. 

|\;Due process miy be defined as a 
|oyrse of legal proceedingi in accord^ 
anct /with the rules and principles 
jlstabliihed for the enforcement and 
protection of individual rights. The 
Stincept applies tgt any dispute be^ 
fween two parties. As a legal concept, 
thforceable in the courts, it derives 
its validity from the presence of a 
court of compatent jurisdiction, which 
has a duty to sfee to it that the indivi; 
duars rights are protected. These 
sariie cfonditiQns.art equally neces- 
sary to admihiitrative procedures in 
schoois* although they may be-dis- 
cussed and handled in ah informal 
way in mostcases. 

pOf equal importance is the right of 
school authorities to prescribe and 
:6ntrol -- consistent with fundamehtal 
ind constitutional safeguards stu- 
dent conduct in *he5chools. 
3fflnltfgns: 

lv-;'*Suspension'" means the exclu* 
;foh of a student frorh attending 
ichoor"ictivitiiS for a specified and 
irhited period of time as set forth^ 
jnder **Suspension Authority/* 
^"Expulsjon" .means the exclusion 
if a student frojii attending school 
nd participating in school activities 
a specified, period of time not to 
^tend ^beyond the school year in 
^jch the expulsfon occurs. ' 
iFbuVids for Susp^siorr/E^cpulsion: 
i; •Continued willful disobedience 
r op^en and persistent deOance of 
roper authority, ^ 
r Wfilful destruction or defacing of 
:lipol property m 

aehaA/ior which is inirnical to wel- 
ire, sa/ety, or" morajs of other pupils 
^Physical or mental disability such 
iit the^child cannot reasohably ^ene- 
tifronithe programs available 
Jspenslon Authority: * 
IA. school principal or his/her dis^ 
f-^^9^.yritlen authority of the prin^ 
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cipaL may suspind a student in his/* 
her school for not more than five 
school days on the grounds stated in 
'■Grounds for Suspension^.*' 

2. The superintendent of schools may 
suspend a student for another 10 
&hool days on the grounds stated in 

\ "ffroundsforSuspension«." 

3. The superintendent of schools 
may extend a suspension for ah addi- 
tional 10 days if necessary in order to^ 
present the matter to the next m eeting 

of the Board of Education, 

% ■ 

Suspension Procedure: 
. 1. The student will be given oral or 
. written notice by the principal or hjs/ ^ 
her designee; by, written authority 
of the principal, of the changes against 
him/her which must be one of those 
set forth under "Grounds for Sus- 
pension.;/* ! ; 

2. The student will bi provided an 
opportunijy tof present his/her side 
of the stoty: If |the student denies the 
charges, he/s^e ^ be gi vert an ex- 
planation of the evidence which the 

^/ authorities have. This shall not include 
the right to se.cure cdunsil, to confront 
. and cross-examine witnesses or to call 
his/her own witnesses to verify his/ 
her version of the incident 

3. A student whose presence poses 
a contmuing danger to persons or 

^ property or an ongoing threat of dis- 
rupting the academic process may be 
immediately removed from the school 
by the principal or his/her designee. 
In such cases, the necessary noticf 
^ and rudimiintary hearing 'should fol- ^ 
low as soon as practicable. 
^ 4. If a decision is made to suspend, a 
student hft/she wilt be notified by 
. th^ principal or his/her designee, 
and within one day of the suspension, 
the school p^rinclpal /or his/her ^ 
designee shall "^send a letteV^ to the 
parent and the st^er^e^xplaining the' 
action taken, s.|tlni t% days during 
' which the suspension will be in effect, 
and inviting the parents to me^with 
the principal for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the matter if they, wish^ to* 
5. Nothing contained in thft pro-, ' 
cedure shal!- prevent the principal or 
his/her designee Jrom arranging for 
parents to attend the mietlng with the 
stUiJent at which notice of the charge 
is given and a heading is hefd if necSy p 
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sary, providid that in the Judgment; ■ 
of the principal or his/her designee it f 
is in the best interests of the school 
and the student to do so, and ^hat 
the meeting be conveniently an /i' 
^ranged. ^ ■ '^'M 

ixpuision Authority r / i?; 

1* The Board of Educatfon may coifi- * ? 
duct the heading at which the question '| 
' of expqlstfin is determined, \, ? • ■ 

2. The Board of Educatibn- may deU ^ 
egate^he ^ower to expel a studlnt to ' ' 
the sijperintahdent of schooISi pro- ?! 
vided that at its next meeting 'the | 
superintendent shall report 6n^ each 
case acted, upofi, briefly . descriy^g rl 
the circumstances and 4he reasons ^ 
for the action, - , / J 

3. In any case In which the power to :? 
expel has been'^delegated % Ihe ^f 
superintendent of schools;^ the deci* -I 
siortof the superintendint may, upon • 
the written request of ther^tudent or 
-pirent, be appealed to, the Board of ?; 
Education. If this occurs, the Board^il 
will determine the /appea! s>^om6\if& 4 
to be utilized and will prompfly ad- : 5 
vise the student sLnd parent invplvedi S 

Expulsion Procedure^ ■ ^ ^ ^ . 
1. The student and his/her parent::^ 

M will be given written notice of the ;S; 
charges against him/her which must 
De one of tpose iet forth under J 
'•Grounds tors Suspensiori/Expul- 
sion." ; \ ^ " - i 

. 2. A hearingWiU bg held yWthip lO' i 
school days of the receipt of written : 
charge|, the hearing will be before i 
the Bcfirdt of Education or the super* . ^i 

, intehdent of schools, -'/-m 

•3. A student mky be suspended 
pendinr an "ixpulslorr hearing, pro-- a 
vided the procedures for suspension 

-are complied with; ' . / i^ 

4. At the hearing the student may be 
represented by counsel and will ii 
afforded the opportunity to confront -it 
and cross-examine Witnesses lup^-i-f 
portini the charge and , to call his/ 3 

. her witnesses to verify his/her. ver- 4 
sion of thi incident 

. 5. The Board of Educatibn or supers 
intendent of schools, as the case may f 
bel will make specific findings in sup- 
port of anx^decision reached; and in- v 
the event of a decision to expel, the S 
student will be advistd of his/hervi 
right to obtain judicial review. 



WUCY-^ RIGHTS AND RESPONSiBiLITIES 

^Xni. DtlE PROCESS . ^ 

\ A* Aci fptcmwidf and loearichool rt|Ulaiioni that 
risliici.?i siudenP^^ Ubertief and ri|hts must havt a 

' V valid geil and must be feasonably expecied to achieve 
this goal. ■ 

Reasonable notice will be givan regarding the 
ayailabsliiy of all publlshtd polieies^refulations, and 
rules affecting sludentsi The MCPS Polkiis and 
Procedures gnd ihiidocumem should be located in the 
media ieenter of each school and available to students. 
Each school should publish Its discipUnary statiment, 
developed cooperatively by parents, students,, arid 
stiff, and make copies available to ill studcpts. 
Students jhill not be punished for violating any_ rules 
which are not eovered by MCPS Poihiis and- 
ProcedjUffs, the countywide Statemint on Discipline, 
the disciplinary stitement issued by the sehooli or ^ 
other previously published rules. 

C, Pfocedurts for Complalnti and Appeals 

I, Studtms have the right to appeal actions of ' 
school administritofi and. Studem goyernHjpn 
restricting student freedom and have the right to 
appeal actions of scho||-afniiited studem 
nations denying a student fnemberehip* 
' 2, Each school ihall ^tablish procedures for the 
' ' eonsidefation of student problems and the process* 
Ing of student complaints and appeals. These 
procedures should be developed , through the 
cooperative efforts ,^of .students^ hculty;^ >and V; 
administratibn and shall provide for defined time 
frames to Insure speedy resolution of complaints, 

3: The student jhas the right to impartial, expedi- 
tious' hearings, preceded by cl^r ejcplanation of ^ 
procedures for further appealrand the Itude 
ihc ri|hi to examine witnesses, , 

. 4. Any decision of the pfincipal may be ap^^ 

the area assistant ^ypcrintepdenl and the^superin- 
^ lendent of schools/ (This appeal , procedure is 
outlined in the guideilnes to this section.) ^ 

* 5, Nothing in eilher the Iqral school or count^^ 
appeals procedures shall b^ construed as limiting 
the right of any student having a complaint to 

/ discuss the matter informally with appropriate 

/ school pcrsonrieh » 

6. No reprisals of any kind shall be taken by 
anyone apinst any student, as a Tesult of a 
complaint orappeali ^ 

7, .Local diicipline, grievance, and appeal proce- 
dure shall .be reviiwed annually by local school 

' authorities and studeni representatives. The MCPS 
appeals procedure shall be reviewed annually. 



/MPLEMENTATION GUIDELINES ' 

XIIL DUE PROCESS ' 

Am B. T^tsa Luwlioi^ ar** dewiyiud lo provide. ^if 
treasment for eacH'studeni involved in a .discipline 
action or a grievance proctiding. In order to insure 
such ireatmenu school rules ^ust be consonant wi|h 
MCPS;L CQ^is of Educmon and publishitf^xisiing 
laws and regulations. Both the countywide and local 
schooMiscipline codes should be published titd' made 
assailable to pirents, students, and stafT n^embers. 
Enforcernent ortheit rules and procedures shall be 
- based on prudeni investigation of the circumstances 
and judicious interpretation of rules and procedures* 
Students, on their part^have a responsibility to follow 
the established procedures in seeking changes in policy 
or procedures and in atiempting to reiplve complaintf 
and grievances* " ' * . ^ 

■ C. Each schooL shall establish procedures .for the 
consideration of student problems and for processing 
of studeni complainti and appeals/These procedures 
should be developed thrpugh the cooperative efforts of 

students, faculty, and administrators. The administra- 
tion shall provide for a defined time frame within these 
procedures so as to insure speedy resoluiion of_ 
complaints. Procedures for hearing and appeals within 
tHe iocal school shall be designed to insure that all 
pariiculars of the prpcedures and. option for further 
appeal are made elear to the eornplainant before the 
hearing begins, jthal the person or persons presiding 
are able to give impanial consideration to the mattei'at 
issue, and that each case is processed promptly and 
expeditiously. The first , steps of such procedures . 
should be designed to allow for a settlement of the 
problem by the persons directly involved. The use of a 
school staff member seryinf as an.intertnediary is: 
si*|g^sted for these enriy itips, 

Additibnallyi the school principal is responsible for 
distribution of the local school procedures, for 
planning the necessary implementation wii'h stafTv Wr 
assurini that students are informed of their appeal 
rights/ for reviewing and evalMiting the procedures at 
least annually, and for forwarding copies of the local 
school plan to the area assistant supirimendent* : . 

The area assistant superintendent is responsiple for 
ascertaining that all schools withiri the "area have 
' developed procedures for hearings and appeals. 
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Appeal 1^ thil Difbion of thf Prindpil 

Ir a student has iUimpltd^ without suoefss, to have a 
probleni resolved il the lomi lihool levtl md ii not 
sdiisned^tth the decision rende the student ma^ 
appeii the decision to thr ipproprwie area assistant, 
supf rintendent and the fellowing steps art carried outi 

I, Submitting an Appeal 

WUhin len ichpol days of the deeiston of th^ 
principal the siudenl may request, m writtngi a 
t^evkw of the ^bmplaint and appeal the deeUlonsto 
ihf fesponsibk area aisistant luperimendent The 
statement should indude: • . \ 

^ a) All pertinent faeti^al informaiion 

; ; bi The remedy requ wed > ^; 

• t) A request fon 

(1) A review of the: eomplaim and the 
decision of the prineipar or 

(2) An informal Kearing befofe the 
assistant superintendent 

1. RiView of ati Appeal / 

a) Upon receipt of a rcqyest for i review of a 
decision rendered by the principal the area 
assistant ^uperimeridgnl acKnoWledgis receipt 
of the request. . .. 

\ b) The arta aisiitant iuperintendent makei a 
decisioft based on the in^rmation submiitad by. 
ihe student and any additional^ information 
obtairiedV or the assUiani superi 
establish a five-member board ar folb 

(1) The board shoifld be comprised of two 
students, two teachiri, and one^dminiitra- 
tor selected at random from an area pool by - 
the teacher specialist ftir student affairs. 

(2rT^e five-m ember board meeU within five 
' - school rfayi of the date the board is. 

- : established to review all information and 
^ submit reeommendationa to ^he area asiis* 

lant superiritendent for eonsideration* 

(3) The area assistant iuperintendent makef 
a decision based on the fecommendationi of 

^^hrboaTdrthe infermat the 
J , student, and ^ any additional informa:iion 

obtained, 

c) Wiihin ten school days ©f the date the ap 
is received, the area aJiistant. superintendent 
notifies the Htudant and principal, in writing, ©f 
' the drtision concerning the appeah ^ 



3. Informal Hearinf Before the' Area Assistant 
Superintendent ' 

a) Upon receipt of a request for a hearin|, the 
area asiiitant superiniandint does the foUow- 

■ infl , , = ^ ^ " . 

(1) Acknowledges receipt of the request 

(2) Sets the date for an infofchal hearinj 
(note: the hiaring must be held within teh^ 
school days from the date the request is 
received)' 

' (3j Infurius il' Ind^'idva's erncerned, jh 
writing, of the time, date, and place of the . 
' ■hearing 

^ (4) Notifies the student of tfie right to 
present information, evidenee, and witnesses : 

bi The area assiswi^superintcndeni is respon- 
> lible forthf following: 

■ U) Conducting the hearing * 
^ (^) Questioning parties to ihe^informal 
. ' hearing 

■ (3) ^prdviding an opporturiify for the student - 
to question parties to the hearing 

cl^Within five school days after t . 
'hearing, the area assistant superintendent 
does the following: ^ 

( I) Reviews all data and infofmationpresenl' 
ed aV the hearing . 

t2) Renders a decision 

(3) Notifi^ the studfni and principali in- 
writing, nf the deeiiion and the student's 
right to appeal the decision 

4. RevieW'by the Superintandent (or Desi|neeV . 

i) Thf itvdent mav rppeil thf ^imiion pf the 
area assistant iuperintendent, The appeal must 
be submitted to the iuperintendent within ten 
school days of the receipt of the nbtififeation of 
\ the decision of the area aiiistant superfhiendent 
^ and include inrtrmation to justify the appeah 

^ b) The. superintendent (or deiignee: deputy 
superintendent or aiiaciate iuperintendent for 
/administration) reviews the issue jand related 
inftrmatlori, . \ 

c) Within five school dayi of receipt of the 
appeal, the superintenderij(0rdesignee)ren 
k decision and notifies the siWeni, principal, 
and area assiitant superintendent in writing. 
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y it^aMtm 2 ' Dlaeipline ; " ' -Agdllllfl 

W^'^-'U^iliMtm ^''^''2*^ -•Est^lshing Effective Discipline Practices *; b^f MOClUlO 

ffia;: "Hiwa ^' 1^ 30 minutes 

p": -'":;'""'" • ; : = 

i Modula Summa^ 

? Sahool personnel are faced with behavior problams on -a continuum ranging from mild 

nuieanae to sever a violence. This module is designed t© equip pMtiaipftnts with aiK^ 
5^^^/; differant ways of thinkipg about \^at causes misbehavior and ways to use these pQints [■ 
' -of view to remedy disturbances. Case.^ examples and a video vignette support the learning. 



AgUvity/Contttnt Summary 



1. Purpose of Module . , * ; / 

The'purpose of this^mdule is to look at a broad range of discipline 
■ problems from six different perspectives . I-t^-is suggested ,that \ 

these six theories may be useful in diagnosing causes of misbehavior 
and in developing corrective discipline strategies* 

■-. ' ^- - ■ ^ . ^ . ^ , ■ ■ ^ -■ - ' \ . 

2. ^ Participants Discuss Discipline Situation I - Parryl 

\ Participants ate introduced to the six theories of hmian nature by 
: first salecting^ a possible remedy for a classroom discipline jprob- ; 
. , lam* ^^'^"^^ , w ■ V ^ 

3. Overview of Six Theories of Human Behavior i 
' - I A. Introductory Conanenta ; ^ ^ 

— ' ~ ~ Trainer explains that each of the approaohas to resolve Parryl 's 
discipline problem illustrates one of six : theories of human \ 
nature* Ewh will be discussed in turn. . 

B* ■ Review 'Of Biophysical Approach ^ 

' ; *^od physicai health leada to good behavior, there is a link = 
between the health "of the body and behavior, 

C. Review of Psyc hod * mamic/ Interpersonal Approach . r^^ 

This model views behavior as a compleK interaction of drives^ 
needs, and environmental' forces* Misbehavior occurs when needs 
are not met at crucial life stages* . 



Tims 



10 min. 



5 min* 



15 min. 
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Activity/Content Summary 



V D. : Revie^tf of Behavioral. Approach - . , . . 

' This approaeh viawi. behavior as learned through a paradigm of reward 
'and pimiehment. Misbehavior develops' when inappropriate behaviors 
: . are* reinforced . 

1.. Review of Socioloqlcal Approach = ■ ^ . / 

i .This modal of behavior anoompasses a cultural view^ - proposing' that 
v ■ .... deviant behavior is that which differs, from tte noms. of mainstream 

^ society, and that cultural and societal factors influence -behavior,, 

. P. ^ Review of Human Potential Approach . 

This view of behavior fodusas on the potential for the individual to 
. ' ■ express him/herself in an individual way . ^ . Misbehav4pr:- occurs when . 

, . individuals are not allowed to e^^ress themselves in ways that are 
. innately theirs, v ' - ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

G. Review of Eel ectic/Ecqlogical. Approach - . 

- This model sees behavior as the result of interaction, between indi= 

/ ^ vidual characteristics'and^ the enva/ronment * Attitudes of those 

viewing behavior %s deviant may need to be altered, or tthe s-ituation ' 
, ^ as a whol^ be . altered, . ' . ' ' .1. ' 

4, Participants Review Six Theories and Complete- Discipline Situation 11 

Lisa - , . ■• ■ - " " 

■ ' • ■ . . ^ - ♦ \ 

A. Participants Form Small Groups " , - 

Participants divide- into six ' groups. * Each group is given a more 
' . detailed. summary of one of the six theories^ to review. 

B . Participants^ Compl^ete Pisciplina situation . II Lisa ^ / ■ 

^ Each group .reviews ,the discipline problem illustration and discusses 
^ ^ ' causes- and interventions based on the theoretical approach t'hey 'have 
. . been assigned, . ^ -r • 

■ . . : k . ' . ■ 

" Ci ■ . Sharing of Solutions Based Upon the Six ThTOries \ 
« ^ ''i.. ■ ■• ■ ^ 

" „ Members of each group re^rt out the theory they have /reviewed and , 

tell how they would remedy Lisa's problem making use of their re- 
" - spective theory. Participants and trainer add to. the solutions 4 ' 

^ Summary -Remarks 

The usefulness of a variety of waya of thinking about fStudentsV , 
misbehaviors is stressed. ^ ' . ' v ^ 
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Caur»m 2 - Discipline ^ ^ . . . • MOdUle 

Mofiuiil 2,4 " EPtablishlncf Effective Discipline Practloes ' ^ \ 



Participants will ba able .to~ V . 

1. List major causes for student misbehavior ^ 

'2, List^at least one disGipline strategy to oorreot misbehavipr based upon eaQh 
- . of the .six .causes , 



3* Diagnose why a specific discipline technique may not be ef Active in a, given- 
situation , V "\ 

4. Know where to obtain reference materials regarding e^ch of the six causes/ . 
remedies to behavior- problems. ' \ ^ 



DtMription of Materials 



Transparency 
2.4.1 

Audiovisual 
2:4,r- 

Handouts 

2.4,1 . 
' 2,4.2 = 
.- 2.4,3 ' 
\ 2.4.4 * 
2,4.:5 
2^4,6 
' ' -2*4.7 



Approaches to Interpreting Behavior 



Video vignette "Teacher^ I Got Your Goat* " ■ This is a videotaped 
vignette of a classroom behavior' problem* , - v ' , * 



Discipline Situations i. Darryl and Lisa 
P^ychodynamic/Interpersbnal Approach 
Behavioral Approach \ ^ 

Sbciological Approach; . " ' 
Human Potential Approach ' 
Biop^sipal^gprQach ■ " / 
Iclectic/icdlbgibal ^^roach 



Background Material . . / \ ■ 

2.4.1 Six Approaches to Viewing Human Behavior 
Bibliography ' ' i V ' . ^ , ■ i 

. six fflieories of Human Nature 
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Resource Material 

R,2,4*l "Some Mtematives to Cor^ral Punishment ^ the ScK^^ 

irwiri A, JiiTnan; Ed*D* 4fti4; material focusaa on Wrious ways of 
: ■ ^ . maintaining disciplihe in the classroom without using punishment, 

intermediata , and longrrange solutions are suggested. (The 
brbehure can be, ordered from NSRN#) 
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2 - Dlscip'lina 



• ' , . ' '" . . . ■ Baekgrdund 

^*4^- Establishing Effective Discipline Practices , y ^^St^f jfllS 

Baekgroun4hP 2>4a 

V Six Approaches to Viewing Human Behavior / 

' ' t ^ ' \ ... 

/ I. PSYCHODYNAMIC/INTEm^ERSOHAL APPROACH , / = . 

Agamnptionff 2 , ^ * ' 

Bahavior is saen as the consequence of the interaction of inherent drives^ 
needs^ or forces with environTOntallimitatio 

Nprinal behavior stems from the suoeeesful oompletion of tha/l^quential 
* , * developmental itagee and the development of = impulae control, \(Preudianr 
' . psyciioaexual stages, Erlkson psycho-social sta^gea, Piaget cognitive stages) 

" ^ The uhconspioua sdnd exists , and prasent behavior ^an be undera%ood in light 

' of early inte^ersonal ^pelationshipia and the* resolutlori of cri|ical periods, 

■ * - ^ ' \ ^ ■ ' ' 

Bdiaviors appropriate in one ^tage in life may b# inappropriate in other 
stagas , 
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Maladaptive behavior occurs wh^n needa are not satiafied at crucial life 
i atagas , controls are not developed^ anS needs continue to be es^resaed in 

socially unacceptable ways, r ' \ " - ' 

Gaining inaight into refressive an"d/or destructive behavior through psychb- 
analysts will chaJige present behavior patterns* . 

h Gild's classroom behavior ipay reflect earlier and preserit family rela- 
tionships (parent— teacher, siblings— -classmates) * 

Pi agnos tic Cons ider at ions i 

Focus Individual internal irotiyation within a development context . j ^ 

What is the hiatory of the individual's early interpersonal relationships? 
?9h^t are the present family dynamics?- 

How do the past es^erionces-^of aadi.pariffit with regard to behavioial ,e3^ec- 
tations and discipline ^relate? ^ * 

' .' i ' ■ 

Do developmental needs appear to be satisfied? (Freud; Adlar^ Dreikura) 

Have conflict stages been rasolvad? ' ' ' • ' 

Has an adequate ^fansa mechanism system been developed? ' ^ ^ ^ 

^How does the individual perdeive thf. situation? ' \ " / . 

To what eKtent do int^^aA'^iand External fadtors influence tliis pe'rcaption? 
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Goals Qf Intervention s : 

Individual interventiQns ^ ' , % . . : 

• - • - . o . \ 

. ' clarify individual's peroeption of present bahavior 

UnderBtand baa ia of present behavior in tepn^ of early development and 
faaidly dynamioE (dmgling e 

Eatress emotion through variety of aotivities . (es^ragsive therapies, art, 
musip, drama ^ play therapy) * 

E^lore sobialiy aaoeptabla means of meeting individual needs. 

■" ' ■ ' ■ ' ^ ■ - -. ' ' ' . ' ' . ' \ ' ■ -■' 

Environmental -inteinrent ions; ' v ^ 

^ j^dify environment to -fulfill individual's needs (fleKibl^ seating arrange 

ment for Insesure ehivLd) . ^ 

iSupport positive SQaial interaction 

, ■ Provide opportunity for ifleritifioatio|l with ypropriate n\pdels (supportive 
^ ^parental figure, appropriate seK role model). - 

^ \ Disrespeot for school authority figures is of ten^fnterpreted as / ^ 

resulting 'from poor parent--child relations or loss of a parent, 
ahd this kind of problem may be resolved through such techniques 
\ as strengthening family difcipline system, ot involving the student 
' ■ -in a cloie.inte^ersonal relationship (Big Brother) * 

Vandalism, iire-settirig, and other attention-rgetting devices may 
stem, /for eKaiTiple, from the stude feelirigs of abandonment due 
to ' the arrival of a new* /siblihg • Poduslng on sooiallv acceptable 
' ; ' ^ meMS of gainingv attention can be Helpful, • , 

' ^ . ' . ' - ^' '.r \ . - ' . ' ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ ... ^ . ^' . " ■ ' ^ / " ■ 

Asstanptions % r ^ ' . ' - ■ - , * 

' Beha^or is learned through. a paradigm invplvihg reward and .punishment* 

%.l Jbehavi or is ordered and; as such dan be observed, measured, predicted, 
, and oontrolled, . 

Maladaptive ^havior davelt^s i^en inappropriate behavior is reihtoroed. 

By adopting a program of systematic selective reinforcement behavior 'may 
be altered by strengthening some responses and withdrawing reinforqementv 
from others. * » \ . , , 

The tl^rust in school discipline, therefore, should be to help the child 
substitute desirable/ behavi'ors for inappropriate ones through the use , 
oi reinforcement and/or modeling. / - .. * ■ 
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Dia^QStie considegations r ^ 
Focuer Bfhavlor and'satting 

How often d@aB the target behavior daour? 

= what event follows it?' * ' . • ' • 

■ Is the behavior desirable for the setting? 

Goals ot toteFvention i . ^ * 

Inerease frequaney 5f desirable behavior*^ . . v * 

^^uoe frequency of undesirable behavior* 

Teahniques for^ntervention t , . 

Contingenpy interventioria ; ^ 

Reinforce desirable behavior (tokens / social reinforcers, * pleasurable 
activities) - i ^ ^ , ^ 

^ . Remove i^ein for cemeht of* undesirable behavior ^ (ignSre response ^cost^ 

' taking back tokens # soft rteprimands) \ . i ' 

Introduce cpmpeting behavior* 

- Environmental interventions ^ ^ - \ " ' - 

Modifying setting (remove distracting stimuli, provide stimuli for 
'..adaptive behavior) \ 



\ Remove child from setting (time out of room) 

Modeling (use of teacher and peers) . - V . 

Self-^obrtrol intervention . / 

Teach child to set- goals, rewards^ and contingencies, and .record own 
behavior, , - . " \ % ' . . 

iKampleg : ' ' > , 

Talking in class is often reinforcei by the teacher' s ensuing 
attention,^ Solution strategies can employ Goal Attaimnent 
Scaling with rewards for nbt talking in class* 

Truancy dan be seen as a learned avoidance response. A token 
system can be developed to reward school attendance while at" 
>v the same time modifying the school setting to facilitate the , • 
student's desiring to c«ne to ech0ol. ' 

■{■'.,'■■. / ' * . y r b ^ : 

••Catch a kid being good."'* , ^ \ ' * ' * 



3, SOCIOLQGIC^ APPROACH \ / ■ / ) ^ ^ ^ : 

. ■ ; ' . • ^' ^ ^ ' ' . 

fts sumptions I = ; ^ * .' ^ * ' 

— -— ,- ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ^ • / ■ ■ ' ^ 

Behavior is developed through aCGUlturation and socialization and is considered, 
normal if it adheres to th© norms of the mainstreain culture,^ 

• j^riormal behavior ■ is _^je#ined as' deviance .from the norms of the mainstream . 
culture or may oceAir when norms are not clearly defined due to rapid changes 

* ' within society. \ 

* Devianae may reflteGt\conformity to the standards of a s^group rather than 
- those of the dominant-group* , ' v . 

\ ' Sociefey labels acoording to its own perceptiori which individual, .groups or 

set of bahaVlprs is defiant. The actual behavior of devian^.s and nondevi ants 

* is very similar, . - .. ■ ^ I * 

; Schools are aVmiri^sf of .dominant societal values and their primiry ^ function is 

to teach and perpetuate these values, 
^ ^ - •• ■ . : • ^' / ^ ' ^ . : ' ^ . ^ . /; . 

Cultiiral norms ^f students may differ from those' of the mainstream culture 
• and may^^e ^in conflict with expected school behavior; . 



Diagnostic Considerations %. ^ 

Focus t Society, the groups within society, and the roles of society, ' , ^ . . 

' ^hat are the -behavioral npnns and values of the iriainstream culture and the ^ various 
suBgroi^s? (black chlld/^hite schools), ' . 

> What are the conditions in society/ that may ^be promoting deviant^ behavior? 

(political turmoil, social, changes, unrest) J / ^ V v ; 

/ Which behaviors, individuals,' and/or subgroups v 

Are individuals and groups behaving in accord with role es^bctations , and to :j 
what extent does this cause strains and conflict? (Individual belongs to several ;. 
groups) * - . . / ^ 

Does the deviance reflect .conformity to s\^group norms? ' ^ ' * 

To what eKterit does the school reflect the noraia and values of the mainstream 
culture? /(Gurriculum ^in urban, low socioeconomic status school fits middle . i 
socioeconomic status population) : . 

= ■,'.. . " ^ . ' . ' 

* To what extent does Uie sdiboJr accept and provide for diverse si^gro^ standards? ; 

Goals of Inter^ntiort : ^ - V * ' ^ * " V ^ 

Many sociologists are not interventionists . ^ey feel that social change is not 
, artenable to Intervention . rad are interested solely in describing systems- 
' ■ ' ^ ^ . . - ' ■ ... ; ^ . \ r - . ' ■ ■ 

Define the noiros and Values of the mainstream culture and the various subgroups- 

' -. ■ ■ ^^-^ ' ' ' ' ■ • ■ ' . - . ' ' . - i 

= Def^ the conditions whic^ may be promoting deviant behaviors,. 



Define the cultural differencee that cauie etress and confliet, 

Pacilitate ehange.in group behavior or in enyironment or aetting. 

TaGhniques for Intervention r ' ^ - t ^ / v - ^ . ; ' 

Intervention within societal institutions ..7; c 

Understanci existing systams (de^fine problem, analyge system causes 
.of the problem) ■ A / ^ 

Modify existing systems (Homogeneous grojaping) 

introduce new procedures (new curriculum^ educational parks, adviitfry 
councils, alternative schools), \ ; * 

.\ , : • ■ ■ ■ , ^ ■ - .• ■ . ^ 

interventions within existing groups 0 

understand group norms, values^ and behaviors- (raise group consciouonesa 
Prepaire^g roups for change (decrease dehumanization and victimization) 
■ ' Resolve problems through group approach* .-^ * ^ 

Indiividual interveritiona ; 

Understand role eHpedtat ions assigned by Society - 

Facilitate assimilation to mainstreM c^ulture through special edudation 
' and training 'program^ ^ . . \ ^ 

Examples % ... . 1 

* The problems pf a new. Vietnamese student's assimilation into a . 
= U*S» school can be handled by raiaing^the student body's conscious- 

' ness toward the newcomer and his.. or her culture* 

. An imderstanding of differing needs and intes'ests of students at. 

I dissimilar socioeconCTnic standings can help in the deaigning of - 

/ successful clasaroom plans, tripa, and adtivities (black culture 

. experiences for black studies) • . 

toerican Indian culture typically discourage 3 competitive attitudes 
V (SiouK) * This insight may aid in avoiding conflict between school 
- ! and culture. ^ 

4, HUMAiJ POTENTIAL APPROACH * 5. . . 

Ass umptions r - *N . . ' ^ 
^ 



Man 



has, an inborn nature which is essentially good and is never eyil- 



Htmnans are born with basic goodneas which they attempt to fulfill. 

A nurturing accepting enviroiment which enables eelf-acttiallzation ofi* 
individual will result in nomal' bfehavior. ' ' 
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Maladaptive behavior occurs when technologiGal and bureaucratic change causes 
fealing of insecurity and the diminution of individual worth. Emphasis on^ 
efficiency ari^ centralized control results in the alienation of the individual 
whicli leads to the need for gtoup identity* 

Identity groups,, often based on religion, class, or race may lead in times of 
stress to unhealthy competition and conflict and may inhibit individual growth* 

■ Children who' misbehave need to feel wanted ^and need a v/ide latitude- to feel f ree 
to eKpress ^themselves J 

A nurturing school ■ climate will allow the child's 'basic thrust for goodness 
to emerge. . . . = 

Diagi^ostic. Cqnslde rat ions : * r . ' 

Focus : individual and necessary climate for actualization of potential 

what i^re the forces in the environment that lead t© feelings of individual 
worthlessness? . ' * 

Does teacher training^ selection, and evaluation take into consideration;'^ 
aspects of the teacher's personality and effect on individual students? - 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^■ 

^*Does the school provide for expres.^'©n and acceptance of honest ejtpressipn 
of feelings? " ..^ - 

Is the school placing too much emphasis on cognitive rational learning rather 
,^_-=^--than intuitive and alternative methods of problem solving? 

To what extent does the value of conformity Inhibit individual differences? 

Goals of Interventions : 

Self^actualization of potential ^ / 

Help individual adjust to variety of behavior^ 

v. , ^ ... ' ^ k _ 

Provide nurturing environment of facilities self ^growth . • 

( . Foster acceptance of a full range of human emotions, - , ^ 

Techniques for Interventionj ■ , " ■ 

Structural changes in educational , system 

_ Alternative schools v^ithin public school system 

Independent alternative schools ' ? 

Alternative educational opportunities (individualized programs, 
^ ' ,t open education) . 

. Humanizing school climate ^ . 

' , Define and modify enviromnental pressures that may interfere with th© 
individual's efforts, toward self-actuali^ 
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Personalize teacher/student relationships (hmnan relations training) 

Increase emphasis' on affective ej^erience (educate whole person ^ develop 
' • nonverbal, and intuitive skills) 

' ■ ■ .. . 

Provide for .involvement of all groups in deteminihg school policy 
(student representation at administrative meetings, student input into 
discipline handbook) ' - . , 

Provide for individual learning style and behavior 

Provide for individual choice in curriculmn . ■ ^ 

Make curriculum relevant for minority group ^students . 

Allow for aotive student roles in learning process (class project may coin 
cide with qommunity services project) . ■ ' ■ ^ 

Exfflp^les; ; 

* h student's lack of interest in school can be a result , of feeiings 
that school training is "irrelevant." Making traditional subjects 
applicable to contemporary issues can raise the level of interest. 

Window breaking and theft may be a reactive to students "hating" 
school* Creating the conditions. for a more hmnanized- school environ^ 
irtent, for example ^ ,by personalizing faculty-student relations, may 
, be useful* 

Give troublemakers opportunities to appreciate the rewards of good 
behavior* 

5. BIOPHYSICAL APPROACH . - ' r 

As s^p t ion sj , ' . ' 

Behavior can be attributed in part to biophysical causes* 

Normal physiological development and the maintenance of an optimum state of 
health will lead to normal behavior* 

Some deviant behaviors can be attributed to biophysiological defects due to 
heredity # adverse environmental conditions, diseases, and accidents* 

Behavior can be modified by changing aspects of a person's biophysiological - 
condition* " 

Physiological abnormalities can be detected by medical and surgical procedures 
or c^ be Inferred through observation of behavior* . ^ 

"Teachers should be* aware that because children differ physically, differences 
in personalities, behaviors, and /learning patterns may occur, and consequently, 
educational practices may have to be adapted to compensate for these differences 

■ \. ' ' ■ 5.6 . ' : ' : 
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Diagnostic Consideratibns g 



Focus s Physiological state of individual ^ ^ 

What is current spate, of individual's health? 

What is the past ^ealth history of the individual and his or her family? 
Are there symp^'oms of physiological abnormalities? 

To what extent 'do these physiological abnormalities influence 'behavior?-. 

r- 

Goals of Intervention ' ' 

Maintain or reinstate physical health of individual 

Provide means of compensation for permanent physical deficits* - 
Techniques for Intervention i 

Direct, biophysical intervention , . 

Drug therapy -(Ritalin, Dilantin) 

Orthomolecular therapy , ' 

Diet therapy (Feingold diet, diabetic, hypoglycemic) 
Surgical procedures ' _ . / . ^ ^; - . 

Methods of compensation 

Training interventions ^{perceptu^ motor, Kephart, Delacato, Fernald's 
VAKT, Frostig) ^ _ ^ 

■ , 'snvironmental restructuring (pr^^^ 
Brailie) 

Blofaadback training (self-rasponse' to physiologicar aignals of distress) . 

' Recent research into hyperactivity indicates the cauae may be linked 

with sugatf. Instituting nutritionally balanced lunch programs, special 
no-sugar lunches for affected students, or making parents aware of this 
research, shoulci be investigated. 

Class clowns are sometimes children who can't see rrom the back of ' 
the class or who have emotional problems. Watching for possible 
medical reasons (need for glasses) and being aware of problems _ 
* needing special education might be more appropriate than punitive 
actio/i— which may only contribute to perpetuating the already low 
self-esteem of these students. 

Training in the normal development of' children may aid in the early 
identification of pptentially serious p.roble^.^ 

.. ■ ■ ' Teachers ability to identify drug users should be encouraged. 
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6 . ECLECTIC/ECOLOGICAL APP^ACH ' ^ 

^stjmptions t / . ' . 

/ "\ Behavior results from the, interaction of charactaristics of the individual 
and various forces in the sat€ing, ' ^ 

Normal behavior occurs when the individual interacts in accordance i^ith the - 
dynamic. forces of his or her environment. ' 

The forces Infruencing behavior can be biophysical ^ intrapsychic, phenomenological , 
and behavioral, ' ■ > : ^ : . 

* . ' " ■ ' ' ■■ ■ ' 

Modifications of behavior can be .achieved by changing the behavior itself , chang- 
ing the setting, or . changing the perceptions of those who ponsider the behavior 
deviant, ' ' , v 

' \ . ^ \ \ 

An individual's behavior may be modified by investigating the individual's totkl 
environment, locating the source of the disturbance and utilizing any lnter= 
vention technique which will bring about change* ^ ^ ^ 

Diagnostic Cdnsldarations i . ^ ' 

, Focus I Interaction of various forces with the individual ' ' \ 

Does the individual's behavior change in different settings? , ^ 



Are the behavioral demands of each setting within the individual's total^. 
environment compatible? 

What is the. primary source of the deviant behavior? 

. ■ > ..^ ■- 

For whom is the deviant behavior a problem? , 
Which aspects of the problem are amenable to change? 
Goals of Intervention: . . 



Increase concordance between the behavior of the cl d and the setting in 
which he or sHe resides* - ' - 

Techniques for Intervention % , / 

Change individual behavior 

" *• . Teach and encourage behaviors viewed positively by mainstream Gulture 

Target children trained as behavior engineers (teach ohild to modify 
behavior of others by changing their own behavior f. 

Change in environment 



' ' 'Reorganise physical setting of classroom (seating arrangemerit and learning' 

centers # engineered classrooms) • « 

ERIC 
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anploy a variaty of classroom management techniques (rule enforoement, 
appropriate learning materials) 

I ■ ' .1 ■ 

Life space ■ interventions (establish :"therapeutic milieu," arrange physical 
space and time and /activity schedules j accept dhild's view, e^lore pos- 
sible solutions^ a^d present reality-oriented solutions as needed) , 

Change awareness and attitudes of those' perceiving behavior as "Seviant 

Family menJoers ^ / ' 

School personnel ' , ' 

Significant others ' : ' . 

' # 
Teacher ef |ectiveness training ^ ■ ' 

Parent ef fectiveneas training 

Family counseling ' 
, Special training for teachsrs 
Ks " Examples \ " ^ . ^ ' 

•- , . - " 

A normally passive child who persistently fights while riding the 
school bus may be reacting to forces in the bus setting* Rule 
enforcement, reassigned seating, or alternate transportation may 
suffice to change the environmental factors causing this behavior* 

' The development of sexual interest is often perceived by parents as 
abnormal and bad. Parent training and child development workshops 
can ^e employed to resolve this misunderstanding,.^ 
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COUreO 2 - Disclpllna 



M^luBs ~- Alternatives to Suspension 

Total Time 45 minutes 



Course 
Agencia' 
ly Moduid 



Module Suminary ' 

■ Tkis' poduie explores a variety of alternatives for dealing with the seriously disruptive 
student without interrupting the student's educational' experience. 



ERIC 



Aeflvlty/Contont Summary 



Introduction " . . , 

Relevant issues in dealing with the seriously disruptive student are 
reviewed, A rationale' for jmoving away from punitive methods and 
toward programs that more effectively deal with the stMent is pre- 
SMted* . \ ' ■ 

IllustratlQns of In^School Alternatives- to Suspension Prog rams 

Ap Introduction an^ Sharing of Alternatives \ 

B; COPE Prog^ram^ WeKford^ Pennsylvania 

A lounge and study room are used to continue regular course, 
work with counseling support and special sessions on the con= 
sequences of unacceptable behavior; 

C* Afternoon 'Alternative School^ Syracuse f New^ York 

Twelve teachers provide individualized instruction and coordi- 
nate - work-study experience in an after school program* 

D* Time Out Rodm/ 5t, Petersburg, Florida 

Disruptive students from one to three classes are removed and 
placed in a special classroom* . Values clarification and 
transactional analysis are employed* - : 

El The Quiet Room Prog^amy Lincoln^ Nebraska , 

The principal and assistant principal monitor a prograiri based 
on the reality therapy approach* . . 

F* Concludihg Remarks 
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Time 



5 min* 



15 min, 



s 



Aotivity /Content Summary 



Time 



Discuss ion of Issues in Daveloping and Evaluating I School Alter natives 



15 min. 



A. Introduction . ^ 

B , Question Number li. How Should Referral Be^^facomplished? 
. Question. Nun^er 2% Who Should Make Decision to Admit? 

D* Question Numbe r 3i What Justification Is There? 

E. Question Number 4i ^hat about Due Process? 

F. Question Nmnber 5 % How .Much Time WijU. Be^^nvolved? * 
G/ Quesjion Number 6; Where .Will the Program Be located? 

Question Nu^r^er 7:' what about Staff Salectlon? 

I, Question Number- 8 ^ How Will Students Do' Homework? 

J. Questibn Number 9 s How Can Problem DiagnQsls Be Achieved? '^"^--^^ 

K- Ouejtion i^umber lOi .What about Counseling, instruction/ and 
Other Support Services? ^ ^ , 

Question Number 11: What Are ^the Criteria for Evaluating 
Effectiveness of Program? ' 

Group Discussion and Conplusion , 

Participants discuss similar alternative programs with which they ar& 
familiar. 



10 min. 



Moduia 2-5 - Alternatives to Suspension 

f: 

' 'l , ' ■■ ' - 

Objeetivss 

Participants will be able to — 

,1. List reasons why corporal punishment and suspensions do not address the 
causes of disruptive behavior or solve the problems ^ . 

2. State at least five issues that must be considered in developing effective 
alternatives .to. suspension programs 

3, Suitinariie- the components of five models of an in^school alternative to sus- 
pension programs : * 

4*^i^^^^fer to 15 models of filternatives to suspension programs operating througliout 
•^ffie United States. = , 



^Description of Materials . 

Tr anspa rencaeg ^ 

2,5.1 -2,5*4 Transparencies illustrate alternative programs deeigned to deal 
with the disruptive student*. * 

" ■ ■ ■. . ■. ■ 

Background Materials 

2.5,1 "Some Parameters to Consider When Designing and Implementing Iir-School 

' Mternativas to Suspension Programs," Based on a conversation with 
M* Hayes MiEell/ Associate Director^ Southeastern Public Education 
' / . Program. / _ " 

R,2.5,l Alternatives to/SuSpension Programs* NS^ .Technical Assistance Bulletin- 

* ■ ' . , .- 

Resources ' . 



R.2.5.1 



Alternatives to Suspension Programs^ NSW^ Technical Assistance Bulletin* 
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2, J- Digcipline 



Course 
Background i-D 



2s 5 - Alternatives to Suspension 

- i^- - - — — — -- 



Background 
lateriais 



Some Parainetars To Consider ^rtien Designing and Impleinenting 
In^SchQQl Alternatives to^ Suspan ? ion Programs 



Based on a conversation with 
M* Hayes Mizall^ Associate 
Director^ Southeastern Publd^ 
Education Program/ toerican 
Friends Service Conmiittee 
401 Coluirtsia Building 
Columbia, South Carolina 
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REFERRAL 1^ 



There needs to 6e a clear statement of the .Giroumstances under 
whidi a referral to the in-sehool alternative is appropriate 
and a prodedure for making the referral, This statement must^ be 
GoiTOuniGated to^ the school staff, students, and parents in 
writing. 



WHO 2. Designate a specific person to be the ."gatekeeper." This staff 

DECIDES? member should have the authority to evaluate the need for, anfl 

' wisdom of, the student's referral based on a preassignment in-^^ 

vestigation involving conversations with the student, her/his 
parerfts, andj the referring educator. ' 

JUSTIFI- 3. A referral should be accompanied by sufficient dooumentation to 
CATION ^ justify the referral. The document should state ^ what behavA^or 

prompted the referral, and what efforts were made to identify 
and solve the problem prior to referral, | 



' / - 

DUE 4. Students should be afforded the minimal due process rights out- 

PRoblSS lined in-Goas v. Lopez before the assignment takes place. The 

student 8hould%a advised as to why the assignment has , been 
. ' ,recomm#nded -and shouid have an oppbrtunity to present her/his 

side o'f'\he , story. . , • 



TIME 



The issue of how long the student will stay 'with the program is ■ 
very important. In moat cases an assignment of from one to three 
days will probably be sufficient to ^ork with the student tp try ^ 
^d .identify the problem. No student should stay in the program 
for'more than three days without a review of her/his progress 
during the first three days. Any reconmendation that the student ■ 
remain in the program beyond three days- should be accompanied by 
documentation detailing the rationale for , the recommendation , an 
explanation of the activities and servtces proposed for the student 
and what is to be aocomplished during the, remaining days.- 



LOCA- 
TION 



5 , t , 

If the aasignmehV. of a student to a specific place within the 
s^ool building for a specific period of time is part of the in- 
school alternative, attention needs to be given,, to the location 
of this facility. 1% may be a ciassrbom that ir- not in use, a 
portable claisroom, or even a converted storage area. One school 
even set up a program in an uftused airea behind the stage. Regard- 
less of whatTcind of facility is used, it should be somewhat . 
removed from the formal traffic patterns within the -school. The 
facility should probably be 'an austere setting which does not pro- 
vide the visual stimulation usually found in normal classrooms-. 
Chairs., desks or study carrels, book cases, and file cabinets are 
all^that is required. However, students should. have access to 
study (naterials and aids that would otherwise be available to, them 
in the regular classroom, . < • 



c 



There is no mpre crucial aspect of developing an in-school 
al^rnative to suspension than selecting^ the staff who will 
work with tiie students assigned to the prograin* The staff of 
the prograin must be selected jfrom individuals who— 

_ o Want to work with the prqgrm , 
o Want to work with students who h,ave problems 
; ' o. , Have detaons t r a te d the i r abi 1 i ty to wo rk ^uc ce s s f ul ly . 
with students with problems , 
o Can relate well to students with a variety of class and 
. ; ;^ cultural orientations 

o Are more interested in identifying and solving real problems 
than in merely responding * to or modifying misbehavior 
.sytfiptoms 

o , Are patient, caring, and committed to students. 

The interview and selecfeion process of. the staff for the program 
could be aided by creating a .special seleotion panel. The pari'al 
. should Ihclude administrators and teachers who. are e^erienced 
and successful in workihg. witii tiie types of students who may be 
assigned to the , in=^school alternative progrM* It is probable 
.that staff menders will also have to relate to membeifs of the 
student's 'family and possibly visit her/his home, 

Another Important dimension of the in-school alterative .program 
is how it is perceived by regular classroom teachers and school 
adndnistrators, and how they relate to it. It is critical that 
the regijlar. school personnel- understajid the philosophy behind the 
program* why it has been created, and how it will work, Thm best 
chance^ for gaining the understanding and support of such personnel 
is to m'^e special efforts at the very Initial stages of l^he 
rjplanning to discuss the cohcept witA them, recel'^e their y;iews 
and suggestions, and incorporate their ideas into the pro||tam 
when appropriate, . 

Altemativa, progrMis' which involve temporarily assigning students 
to a, separate faciiityVin'tte school will necessitate teachers 
sending a student's daily assignment' to the staff of the alterna- 
tive progran.. This assignment may be the same as given to other . 
students, or it may be tailored so as to.be more intensive and to 
require more activities of the student who is assigned to the 
altemativa. ' In either case/ there will have to be a close workin 
relationship between the classropm teache;r and the staff of the 
alternative program. v. ^ 
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mm- 10. Teaohers ^nd administrators may also have to work with the alter- 
NOSiS \ native program staff to assist tham in identifying and correating 

the root problam responsible for the student 'e misbehavior, This 
will t^e time, and it may not always be a pleasant ei^eriance . 
since the teacher or the atoinistrator may be part of the problem, 

INVOLV- 11.^ It is aleo rieeessary for the staff of the aiternative program to 
ING tHE involve the parents of students in discussion about and an analysis 

pi^NTS ^ of a student's behavior. This may be a long and diffioult process 
that may require honfe visitations, . - . 



INSTRUC- 12 , 
TION 



It should be made alear that if students are in an alternative 
progrMi which temporarily removes them from the regular class ^ 
they must receive a quality of instructioo aomparable or superiQr 
to that they would ■otherwise reqeive. Such instruction should \. 
be at a level appropriate for the student, -toy tests or other 
important work being given in the student's regular classroom 
should also' be available to the student in the in-school alter- 
native program, ^ Thus/ the student who is in the alternative 
program should. not be academically penalized or be pepnitted to 
do nothing in the program, - . 



COUNSEL- 13. The in-sohool alternative should also includi a cpmpbnent 
XHG which involves individual or groi^p counseling. Unless there 

is' some opportunity to work with students^and even parents ^ 
peers/ and teachers— within the conteKt of a counseling ^ models 
it is unlikely the root of tiiB student's misbehavior 
will be identified; or that the student will be successfully 
involved in its solution. 



SUPPORT 14. 
SERVICES 



While the in-school alternative program may be somewhat 
separate from the activities of the ^ regular school program, 
its staff must have aeeess to the school system's support 
services* In developing the program, thought must be given 
to how. such school personnel as psychologists, attendance 
workers, special education consultants, counselors, comnunity 
relations staffs on^udspersons, and transportation supervisors 
will relate to the alternativQ progrgun staff in order to 
assist them in working with students*^ 



FOLLOW- 15, Once a student leaves the in=school alternative program, it 
UP is important to have^ some process of follow up to detemiine 

how the student is getting along in regular classes- One 
r component of this followup should be to determine how 
successful the in-school alternative has been'im helping 
solve .the root problems of tha student's misbehavior. One 
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approach is to use foCTi or card which enables e^ch taacher 
the student sees throughout the eourse of a ndmal school day 
td indicate how tiim student is getting along in class. This is 
turned in to a school administrator, with a copy to thi alternative 
program staff, at: the end of each school day. 

^ ^' ^ ■ ' ^ • 

Ttim extent to which additional fundihg may be required to, provide 

the services and staff for an in-^school alternative program de- 
pends largely on how creatively an administrator uses the services 
and staff already available to her/him, and how many students may 
be involved in the progrMa. ^ It should not be assumed that an 
in--school alternative cannot be implemented without additional 
fimding. The Emergency School Aid Act can provide funds to 
eligii>le districts for a range of services arid personnel if l^e 
districts meet the program* s criteria* .Title IV-C of -toe EXemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act can also provide funds. Some 
staff for the alternative program may be funded through the Com- . 
prehensiye Employment and Training Act. The, Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act is the only Federal legislation ^ 
which specifically provides funds to prevent unwarranted and_- 
arbitrary suspensions. ; 

The in-schopp. alternative should be carefully monitored and 
evaluated at regular intervals throughout the school year' in 
order to determine if it is achieving its intended purposes. 
The following questions may proVide a useful framework for 
deteiinining the success of the progrtoi 

' o Has the program actually resulted in a' significant reduc- 
tion in the nunJber of out-of-school disciplinary susp^n- 
, sions? (Compare suspension data from prior to the ii^le- _ 
^ mentation of the alternative program with data for a 
comparable period of time while the program has been in 
Operation/) 

o What does data concerning referrals and assignments to 
^e alternative program reveal? (Compile data that in- 
cludes information on the race, sex, grade level of stu- 
dents referred to the program; compares the nuntoer and 
types of students referred to those actually assigned to 
the alternative program^ reveals the number of referrals 
made by, individual teachers or administrators i indicates ' 
how'many students spent how many days in ^e alternative 
progr^i cites the reasons students were referred and/or 
assigned to the program; and provides information on the 
nuJ^er and types of students who were referred and/or 
assigned to the aJ^^ernative prograin during a given period 
of time.) " " ' ^ 



o Have stTiaenta involved in the in-schobl alternative program 
significantly increased their academic, social (coping, 
inierpersonal gkills) , and attendance success as a result 
' of having participated in thm program? 

o Has the alternative ptdgrani resulted in students developing 
. greater self-discipiine (as manifested by students not 
being assigned to the alternative more than once)? 

o Has the alternative program resulted in inore parents being 
involved in the disciplinary process? ^ 

o Has the alternative served a broad range of students (by 

seK, race, sbcioeconomic background, etc.) who have violated 
aehbol rules, rather toan served only one group identified 
as "the discijpline problem;'? ^ 

o Has the alternative served only those students most in need 
or has it been eKGessively used as a disciplina^ response? 
(Chedc to see if the niui^er of itudents participating in^ 
the in-school alternative is .equal to or Mre^ than the num- 
ber of students formerly receiving out-of-sqhobl suspensions 
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National School Resource NetWork 
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Ifechundcal Assistance Bulletin 



AJtemartves to Suspension Programs 
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Summary - 

Data ©n iuspaniion suggeits a number of quastionabia Implications on its use 
as a discfpiinary stritigy. Student advocatts point out that iuspension polieles may 
discriminaca against nonwhiti itudenti, for and edueators ara concerned that 

iuspandid studenti-who art doing poorly In sehool lose evan more valuable class tima. 
Concern over the negatlva affeets of suspension has caused iadministratQrs to search for 
alternatives. This Bulletin ii a summary ^ of soma In-school suspension programs that 
have been daslgnad to deal with sarious behavior problams yet permit students to con- 
tinue their education. ' 



The Problem 

Schooi suspension represents a sarious 
threat to the educational cBreerB of young 
peopla. Recent raports and resaarch stud^ 
ies have announced tha abuses and excesses 
of suspensions: proportionally/ many more 
nonwhita studants than whita students are 
suspendad; suspanslon for truancy and 
class cutting may. In fact^ "reward" sus^ 
pendad itudents, thosa who can least afford 
to miss acadamic instruction. 

Further^ suspension In soma cases may have 
a negative effect on the community at large, 
- because released studints may loiter unsup^ 
arvised on the streets before returning 
home. An economic argument against sus-- 
pension , is that In man/ cases the school 
and school district lose funds based on 
average daily attendance formulas, 

" Rationale . 

*Tha increasing awareness of the problems 
attendant upon a high leva! of suspension 
has caused educators to seek less disrupt 
tive "alternatives. Suspension of students 
who . exhibit socially unacceptable behavior 
is no , longer an ultimate disciplinary mea^ 
syrt for / administrators. Many of the 
nation's schools have ■ fmprementid' or irt 
developing alternatives that provide the 

.student and^ the school ,with disciplinary 
gptlons that 'permit students to continue 
some levil of tducatlonil ictivity within the 
V school tnvirdni?iint, ^^^^ ' 



Many of these in-^school alternatives also 
serve to identify and treat the problems 
that lead to school disruption. "Counseling 
programs^ timeout rooms^ referral centers, 
In-school suspension centers/ and a ple- 
thora of other apprQaches..have now emerged 
across the country. 

This Resource BuHatin is developed to pro- 
vide school personnel with a sampling of in- 
school suspension programs that are now 
operating throughout the United States and 
that appear to be achieving poitiive results. 
However / one word of caution ;= hjasmuch as 
in -school alternative-to^suspension p<ggrams 
are relatively new, actual evaluatiorH or 
even criteria for evaluating affectiveness/ 
are only in formative stages. It will be 
seyerar years before the full benefit of such 
programs can be assessed.. 



Program Examples 



Staff: 



Evansvilie, Indiana: - , 

ALTIRNATI VE EDUCATldN 
- " ASSIGNMENT CAEA) 

Coordinated by assistant 
. principal for discipline* 
r ' ■ = other persdnner (counselors 
school psychologists) are 
drawn upon as needed* 



Sat-U 
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One classroom is used to 
separate "offenders'! from. 



I\l V. P«aai«d upWiignt ^m^^/^om frem mm mm of Juvwu. mmm and □•ilnqitf^ Pf*v*flr1oalaw €rtfgic»m«ot Auiitanc* Admimitfation JJ.S. □♦parmitnt of Juntc*, - 
JJife^ . jiQifl,, el Of ©eiAKwi in ttm deeymtm df« moi# of m% NS«n and ao not n#ci»iqn!v repr •i«nf rn* omm poittion or gcmt of mm g.4 0«eG_rfm«nf of Juftlc 
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Prog ram: 



Duration : 



Costs: 



Evaiuitlan ! 



thft. student body. Studtnts 
in program liio eat in an 
Isolittd iri^ of the cafetsria. 

Acidamicilly.^ driintid with a 
couniiling amphasis. Rigu* 
lar classroom aiiignmints art 
still rtquirid/ aygmentid by 
act ivl ties tailortd to the 
natdi of tht studtnts* For 
txampli: personal hygient 
workshops/. inttrpirsonal 
relationship training^ carMr 
cQuhsaling/ vali^s clarlflca^ 
tion, and rap . sassions. 
Bthavior modfflaation tech* 
nlques art' alio usad . Stu* 
dtnti not bthefitln^ from the 
program art appropriitily 
r if trrtd to Jyvanija oourts^ 
youth sarvlois burtaus, 
community strviceS/ ate* ^ 

Studtnts avirage two ,^.to 
three days In the program, 

AEA Js considered part of 
the schools rigular budgat; 
no ^ additional fundi are 
needid/ 

Irf its third year, AIA' has 
been deicrlbid as a Very 
succeisful program based 
upon th rat points; (!> 
ttichers f^raise the pro* 
gram's itfictivsness in aiding 
thtir diiclplinary , efforts^ 
(Z) out*of*school suspensions 
have "disappeartd," and (3) 
the program has been 
adoptad by the rest of the 
ichoo! systim* 



Staff: 



Set-Up: 



Program: 



Wexford, Pennsylvania: 
COPE PROGRAM 

Ona dirictor asiisttd by 
couniilors, a school psychol- 
ogist^ and counialing 
intarns (proposed Involve- 
mtnt of a VISTA yoluntaer 
' and lecaLclargy), 

Two rooms In schooh (I) 
caiual lounge with living 
room furnlturt/ and (2) 
classroom with study carrili. 

COPi his baiically fQur com- 
: ponents: CO immediati 

: - ^ - 



problem support system^ 
where consaquincas ^ for 
unacceptabli bthavior*^ are 
also spelled out, (2) regular 
school rtsponiibilitieSr (3) 
in-ichboi iuspansion with 
CQuniellfig and liaison work 
with community : agincias, 
and . (4) a drbp-tn canter. 
Tht program's purpoit Is to 
provide counsalln^ and 
learning opportunities for 
hard*to*rtach itudehts in 
order for them to view them* 
salves / more poiitively 
through . Increasing their 
competencias In social and 
academic sKills useful In cop* 
Ing with adult life. 

One to tan days/ Longer if 
more ierious affensa requir- 
ing a school board hearing. 

Funded by school , diitrict; 

Although no systematic data 
was available/ there were 
yirtyally no repeats in the 
program.. Also/ good feed* 
back was received from fami^ 
iias andL the eommuhlty.; 
COPi Is in Its sixth year. 



Suffalo} New York: 
iNTENSiVe LEARNING CLASSES (ILC) 



Duration : 

Costs: 
ivaluation : 



Staff: 

Set-up: 
Program: 



One,fulhtime teacher letactid 
by principal 

One classroom. 

S.t u de nts„ _ J n th e . . I L C a re 
restricted to a physical area 
away from the regular stu- 
dent body. [ They are 
respaniible for catching ind/ 
or keeping up with their 
acadim'iCi while - in these 
study sesiioni. Other pro*: 
gram components include 
physical education periods' 
.and separate cafe'tiria. space... 
School psychologists and 
counselors may be utilized as 
needed/ and referrals can be 
made to local agencies* ^ 



Dura^i^n: 



One to ten days, 
age is five to 



The avir' 
six days. 




Costs: 



Ivijuatlon: 



LomT funds pay for ant full- 
time salary for each school 
(avtragi of $15,000). All 13 
district schools use this type 
pragrarn* 

Regular tvaluatipn Is rtipon- 
iibility of each building 
adminlstratgr » In Jti two 
years ' of use at the high 
school level, the program 
has gained the "wholf hearted 
endorsement'' of the school 
district and will be adopted 
by the Junior high sctaoQls 
this next term (September 
1979). 



Syracusa/ New York: 
AFTERNOQN ALTiRNATIVE SCHOOL (AAS) 



Staff: 



Set-up: 



Program: 



Duration: 



Costs : 



Twelva . teachers assembled 
from school district to work 
with a projected 100 stu- 
dents. 

The AAS will be located on 
one floor of an existing Jun- 
ior high school . 

Operating from 2 to 8 p.m^ 
(with class |imes from 3 to 7 
p .m. )^ innovative program- 
ming will include a work- 
study program . and several 
social/educational progrims 
designed to provide individ- 
ual counseling and learning 
packages^ opportunities for 
improved salf*image arid 
respect for others ^ and addi- 
tionfl services as teachers 
' see^ fit to tailor- the program 
to indlviduar stug^nt)s needs. 
The emphashs^^s on basic 
educational skills geared to 
application to .occupational 
goals./ ' Rigufar sducational 
requirements must be met for 
advancemint, ^ 

It is projected that two 
years will bt the average 
length of time before the 
common goal of mainstreamlng 
is rtached. 

Twelve full-time teacher's 
salaries. Additional materl* 
als, equipment, and space is 



made available through iKist-= 
'ing school -risourcts. 

Evaluation: This program ^ proposed to 
begin this term (Saptimber 
1979), will be evaluatid peri- 
odically by the deputy 
superintendent for instruc-; 
tion . Evaluations will be 
based on Individual student 
., achievement as compared to 
previous performance base- 
lines. 



Prior Lake, Minnisota: 
CONTINUING EDUCAfiON CENTER (CEC) 



Staff; 



Set-up: 



Prograjp: 



Duration : 

Costs.; 
Svaiuation ; 



One full-time teacher-in- 
charge;^^ A'ssiitant' principal 
and special education staff 
are also, utilized*. 

One classroom in the special 
education section of the 
school building. 

Offering the student a period 
to ''cool off,-- the progrim 
uses behavior - modification 
contracts to Identify prob- 
lems, goals, and conse- 
quences* Regular class 
'assignments are continued, 
and meetings with' counselors 
art scheduiadv Parents are 
very involved, and, even sign 
the contract along with the 
student, teacher, counselor, 
and prlnclpaL CEC also has 
a practical emphasis integrat- 
ing academics and occupa- 
tional objectives. Remedial 
classes, vocational work- 
shopi , and /assorted study 
aides are made available* 
The program also; has ^a 
refirral route with a local 
county , human services cen-* 
ter. 

Variable. Average of. three 
days. 

One full-time teacher's saiary 
(estimated at $16,000). 

In its fifth year, the pro- 
gram is seen as responsible 
for a lowered out-^of -school 
suspension rate, and few 
students need to repeat 



C|C. AlsO/ the numbers of 
studints who continue on to 
graduation Is high,. 



Lincoln, Nebraskai 
QUIET ROOM PROGRAiVI (QRP) 



Staff: 



Monitored by principal 
iSiistint principal . ^ 



and 



Set-Up: 



Program: 



Duration: 



Coiti: 



Evaluation : 



SIk dtski ind^= two study 
carrsli ^In a $mall class* 
room bstwaan administrators 
offices. 

Primarily the program's, aim 
is to alleviate the classroom 
of Its ^*problems>'' and givi 
*'offendprs time to think 
things over," The reality 
therapy iplnoff model gives 
the student responsibility for 
his or her own actions. 
There are strict rules (study 
silantly, don't leave, the 
room/ etc.)/ and the QRP is 
punitive in nature, / ' 

One to ten days as needed. 

Sean . as part , of . schoors 
budget for discipline and 
instruction. No . addltmnal 
fundi are required. 

In its two years ^f uss; the 
program has been described 
as "an affective way to 
handli cjassroom problems^" 
and teachers are raportid to 
like the program;. 



Orange County^ Gallfopnia:' 
SATURDAY WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 



Staff: 

Stt-Up: 
Program: 



Two staff membi 
in district. Oi 
work activities 
monitors study 



rs per school 
e supervises 
ind the other 
esslons. 



-School facilities opened 
Saturday , 



on 



The works tudy program 
attempti to accomplish two 
results: (1) to git students 
involved in activities that 
will allow them to accompiiih 
something ^ (painting, etc.), 
and (2) to show students t^? 



Duration 



Costs: 



Evaluation : 



^fconsaquencss of unacciptabit 
behavior* The work tompo- 
nent fngages students in 
school malntanance and bulld- 
' ing chores, and some more 
creative tasks when available. 
^Tht study sessions are moni- 
^ tored by a "nonauthoritarian"- 
taacher who Is there- to aid 
students in any way neces* 
sary, = An "oh^campus sus^ 
pension program" Is going to 
be started Irr this term (Sep- 
tember 1979) with a more 
academic emphasis, taking 
place during the^ school day. 

Students are assigned Satur- 
day duties in relation to ser^ 
lousness of offense. One 
Saturday Is typicaL 

Although the program costs 
$60 per Satunday to pay 
staff at each scii"^ol, it is 
reported to have saved the 
school district $6,000 to 
$8,000 In saved attehdance 
apportionment during, the 
three years of operition. 

Ttachers, administrators, 
families, and .the community 
praise the program, ^ 



Staff^i 



j Columbia, South Carolina: 
1N-5CH0QL.SUSPENSIQN GROUP . 

j One coordinator (shared by 

I two high schools), assistid 

j ' by school 'staff member. 



Set-Upi 



portable classroom trailer 
adjacent to the school build- 
ing, individual and group 
counseling helps young peo- 

; pis to' understand the rea- 
sons why their actions are 
viewed as offensive, and ^ to 
discover and i><amlne alter- 

. natives to, unacceptable 
behavior, Individual "pack- 
ets" are developed Identify- 
ing offenses and Indicating 
what activities the student 
must complete to be allowed 
back Into ^regular ■ class/ 
Refarrali for services the 
program cannot provide are 

\^made to appropriate county 
agenciei. 



.Duration; 



^ Two 
stavf 



CQits: 



ivaluation : 



days is tht avsrage 
' Mori time may be 
rsqiljirid depiiading on -the 
/nature of the Qffani@/ or on 
the A basis of unsupcsisfiil 
.first days 

.No' dollar figure Was avail* 
able; pd^nymr, the cost is 
baaicaiiy the salary of one 

^fulHtim'S coordinator* 

In its ^our years it the jun- 
' ior higlii sehool level and two 
years I-p the high ichoolS/ 
administratori report most 
f avorablji Impreiiions. AIsQ/ 
parents like the program. 



El Paso, 
ALTERNATI VE-TO-S 



raKas* 

lljSPeNSION CLASS 



Staff: One full/^tlme teacher. 

Set-Up: • One 0/ two rooms per cam^ 
pus. ^/classrooms preferred. 

Program: ^ Using lesion plana from the 
stukent's regular classroom, 
the teacher works intensively 
with imail groups to encour- 
age good asadsmic perform- 
anee." The class starts 
before* Che regular school 
^ classes and lets students out 
earlier ■ also. Students do 
not take breaks, nor do they 
leave the room except to go 
to lunch as a group sepa^ 
rated^ from the rtst of the 
. students, : Most , counseling 
'referrals, vyhich are fairly 
common, are made first to 
, ^Mn-^house staff in the guld* 
ance office, then to local 
- ^ social and mental health ser* 
vices if needed. 

Duration: From point of infraction until 

the end of that term* 

Therefore^ the program can 
vary from a f^vv days to 
almost one term in length. 

Costs: One fulhtime position, 

%, 

Evaluacion: Tha program, utilizid 
throughout^ the SI Paso dis- 
trict. Is ttrmad very suc- 
cessful^ pirtlcutirly in ont ' 




as 



way: students in the pro- 
gram consistently improve 
their gradis. One assistant 
superintendent stated 
first, students resist, 
after a while they see 
thert is nothing to do. 
study." The program 



been,, used in ^ several 
for many years. 



'^t 
but 
that 
but 
has 
forms 



Staff: 

Set-Up: 
Program: 



Baton Rouge, Louisiana: , 
BEHAVIOR CLINIC 

. Two moderators: one coun- 
jelor and one teacher. 

f School library. 

Two-hour s^essions are held 
two or three times per week. 
After an orientation, stu- 
dents are grouped according 
to type of Infraction. Activ- 
. [ties ari\ designed for spe-^ 
cific groups. Staff, skilled 
in human relations . and 
behavior modification, listen 
to studentsv problems and 
suggest so'lutions. Film 



Costs: 



Evaluation: 
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strips, 
sons, 
utilized , 



slides 
and 



resource per^ 
orkshops are 



Students are aval* 
uated by the moderator to 
provide Informatioo to teach- 
ers and admtnistr^ators about 
the readiness of . students to 
return to class (Vgraduate" 
from the clinic). With 
parental permission/ .refer- 
rals can be made' to local^ 
mental health services and 
social work agencies. 
Twelve students is the clin- 
ic's maximum census^^ 



The two moderators are vol* 
unteers from the regular 
school staff. Additional 
/ supplies and equipment come 
. from, the existing school 
\ repQurces. ; 

In its fifth year the program 
claims success and states 
results are. well recilved by 
the entire . school sta^f No 
' systamatic ^ evaluation is 
done. 
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Staff: 

Pfogram: 



Duration : 



Cogts: 



EvalUiation : 



Stiff: 



Set-Up: 



ERLC 



New Sirlln, Wisconsin: 

(Handling Edueatlanal 
and Learning Probltms) 

Si^ teachtrs (thrte witri LD, 
MR, or ED eirtlfiMtion) 

Ont major alassroom, thrsa 
^ small onii^ and en^ office In 
the main ichool building* 

With a philoiophy, geared 
toward ''doing ■ whatsver is 
needed to maka. laarnlng 
anjpyable for the itudent^'' 
the .program Ji truly tailored 
to the individuaL ^ Rsgular 
sohool work is required/ and 
remidial classas art con* 
ducted . AlsOf ipMl voea- 
tlonal and technical school 
facilitias are used to prepare 
studanti to maka wise career 
choices, mity mantal 

haalth ..^S; DIviiion ot 

Vocational Rahabirijfation faclh 
itieS; and county social sar- 
vices are all enlisted to lup- 
port the itudants individual 
plans . 

Tha average is about two 
yearS; "dapending on how 
much time is needed." 

Six fulhtime salarias, and ^ 
additional supplies iitimated 
it S2/S00 to S3, 000. Funds 
' ara spilt betwaen locals and 
district monies , 

Evaluation is parformed by 
school principal and centar 
staff. Goals are sat^far the 
program^ the taacherS/ and = 
tha students} and evaluation 
ji based upon the attainment 
of thise goafs, HELP is 
going into its twelth yaar of 
operation* 



Columbia, Maryland: . 
CONTRACT ROOM (CR) 

Four department^ heads and 
:ona adminlstratiA/e assistant 
ihara the rasponiibilitiis. 

Small conference" room equip' 
ptd with jtudy carrils, 
/ 



ProgrifTi: iaiad. on a riality therapy 

modi!/ the students agree to 
the rules of the room and 
write up a contract with ^the 
aid of thair teacher . , Con- 
tracts state specifically the 
problims at ftand and ^plans!, 
for changing behavior. ^Thls 
modal places the responsibil- 
ity . directly ^ on the itudants 
for' thair actions^. Any 
infraction of agreed ^ upon 
. "rules of the room" results 
In ^ immediate suspansion. 
' Students', advisers are con* 
' ' suited for any professional 

referrals , " 

i 

Duration: , Ninety percent (.90%) of the 
students'^ require only oq% 

' day; A* maKimum of three 

days is. maintained , usually 
for' students not sufficiently 
benefiting from first days,, 
CR "may be repeated as 
needed. 

Costs: No additional fynds are 

, needed. 'The program is 

part of schQOl-s "discipHnary ' 
budget" and S20,000 is esti- 
mated to start ' a program if 
' ' an additional full-time posi- 
tion^, was needed and supplies 
were purchased saparately.. 

Evaluation; In^ver three years of opera- 
' . t\^r\, the program boasts of 

^ ^ha lowest rate of out-of- 
/school suspensions 
county, 



in their^ 



Staff: 

Set-Up: 

Program: 
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St. Petersbyrg'/' Florida: 
TiME .OUT R00IV1 (TOR) 

One fylhtime moderator. 
■ One room in school. 



With a perspective that serl-. 
ous problems can be pre* 
vented with planned early 
interventibn ^ this program' 
draws on , several disciplines 
for* program components 
(transactronal analysis, vah 
ues clarification, effectlMS- 
'niis training, etc.). M is a 
h umin i itic— non pun i tt^i P ro- 
gram ■ Interested in e^qwl^pihg. 
itudants with. §kU\m ^" 



for 



"school survival . Although 
studints _spind their day in 



-mm 



.Durition : 



Costs: 



Evaluation: 



lunchts and' 



breaks art not ieparata from 
other studtnts, , 

Students art rsmovc^d from 
thosa ; classes which are 
trQublesomi. One to three 
.parrodi is average, and f mt 
day raturn is possible. > 

One fuii-time position \ 

\n the sight years that this 
program has been .demon- 
strated, 38 States have 
schooli who have adopted the 
TOR. Thirty percent (30%) 
to ninety-eight percent (98%) 
drops in suspansion rates 
are reported. 



Durition: 



Costs: 



Evaluation : 



who art the ''unofficial li 
srs" In ^thi ichool), Also, 
specific ' rtferrals (AlAnon, 
etc.) are made as needed/ 



Three days 
IHS, 



is an average 



No additional costs to school. 

The program has almost no 
repeats. Parents praise the 
program^s effectiveness and 
appreciate not having sus- 
pended^ youngsters at home. 
(Seattle has a '-high rate'* of 
single-parent familias making 
suspended youngsters espe- 
cially croubiesome) . 



■ Seattle, Washington: 
IN-HOUSE SUSPENSION (IHSY 



Staff: 
Set-Up: 
Program : 



Twa paraprofessionals cake 
shifts sypervising ^students. 

One <"stark'*) classroom with 
six desj<s . 

Primarily 'a detention pro- 
gram, it is described as a 
'*high security operation'' 
with strictly ■enforced rules , 
The program^^s aim is to 
head off future problems and 
reduce the" need for out-of- 
. school suspensions. During 
the time In IHS, students 
complete their rtgylar class- 
room studies, and tutoring is 
made available. Two other 
programs are used in con- 
junction w^th IHSr (l)J»pesr 
group counseling" --trained 
high school students help 
younger students in a big 
brother/sister capacity to 
improvt self image, coping 
skills, etc./ and (2) "the 
conflict committee"--designedv 
to previht suspensions by 
ali^wing studints to talk out 
and, resolve problems before 
any • blowups occur, (The 
committi© is staffed with 
junior high school students 



Staff: 



Sat-Up: 



Program: 



Duration: 



^7 — 
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^ Reno, Nevada: 
IN-HOUSE SUSPENSION 

One teacher's assistant," 

One large area divided into 
■: two classrooms; four student 
desks and a teacher's ^desk. 

/the student is considered to 
be on i'regular suspension 
status." However, the^school 
chooses not to sand the stu- 
dent home preferring to make 
constructive use of this ti'^ne. 
Classroom assignmints are 
receive^ ^from homeroom 
teachers in what is cbn-^ 
sidered an important one-to- 
one contact. Also, counsel- 
ors are encouraged to visits 
the room to discuss precipi- 
tating events, and how to 
handle problems, etc, with 
■ = thel student. A parent con- 
ference is required; and 
local, \ community . resources 
and persons are utilized as 
afspropriite. (For e><ample, 
a fire, tntrshall might be 
called in to discuss^the pull-. 
■ ing of .a fire alarm). The 
program is based on the idea 
' of constructive use^f'deten- 
= lion .time. 

Two td five daySi four^'houri 
per day . 





lis 


aa 









Costs: 
Evaluation: 



No additional costs. 

Evaluation forms are filled 
out by studerits, the tsach-^ 
@r'i iSiistant, and partnEs' 
afttr .the iuipanfeian^ asking 
ho\v effactlvt tht program 
w^as from taeh point of viiw. 
^apaats art laldom/ and 
community ^ support is high. 



Additional Resources 



"Isiuti To. Consider Whin Daveloping 
and rmplimenting' Altirnative to Sus-' 
pansion Programs." This document is 
available through NSRN, 

In-Schooi Altirnatives to Suspension : 
QQnfar¥nce Raport , National institute 
af Education^ Washington, DC, 1979; 
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Course. 



2 - Discipline 



^sources/ 
Bibliography 



Module^ 



Audiovisual Referenco Material 



BILL OF RIGHTS IN ACTIOlj DUE PROCESS .OE 



LAW 



Due process is, by its vary nature, time |Gonsuining, The need to . 
avoid .violence and.anardhy is often inmediate* This is the central 
issue art[ued by lawyers in a hearing to'|reinatate a student who 
has been-'suitwiarily suspended aiter an act of violence during a 
eampus demonstration. Should the student be deprived of ^due process? 

. ' ^ ^ ^' \ -. ' / 

' ^ ^ _ ■ . \ ' 

Color Film, 22 minutes, 1971 j . 

Rental feei $18 ' { 

Distributor: Correotional Service of Minnesota ' . 
1427 Washington Avenue South 
' . Miniieapolis, MN ' 55454^ | ^' . ; v 

Toll Frte #1 .(800) 328-4737 ' 
Minnesota residents call 
. \ Gol/lecti (612) 339-7227 



Not previewed by NSRN ^staf f . 



BUS TElPPlNGi AS A SECONDARY SCHOOL BUS PASSENGBR 

Helps to establish orderly / courteous J and safp behavior* among teen-age, 
passengers* EKplains and, demonstrates | cora^on-sense rules and reasons 
for them. Teaches basic conduct and stimulates discussion of safety, 
courtesy, and vandalism, j 

Color Film, 9 minutes ' , , 

Purchase $150 i ^ - 

Prgducerr Aims Instructional Media B^rvices' ■ 
Distributor I Traffic Safety Education Services 
pi vision of Motor Vehicles 
lltfO New Bern Avenue " 
Raleigh, NC 27611 - ^ 

Hot previewed by NSRN staff. 
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DISCIPLI!^ AND. SCHOOL- BUS PASSENGER ' ^ ^ , 

Preaents praGtical eolutions to.,a'iscipllne problems in all age groups, 
^hasizas pro^t, firm handling of problem bahavior frbm fiat fights 
to" vandalMm. Deals, in a .straightforward frtanner with -the major prpb- 
leins which a drivar may encounter. ^ ^ 

Color Film# -24 minutas ' = ^ \ 

.Purchasei^ $330 . * f .. ■ 

Rental Pea: 1 50 * , 

Producer: Lawren Productions 

>Distributori Traffic Safety Iduoatlon Sarvices 

Divisio^ of Motor Vehicles ^ ^ 
^ . 1100 New Bern Avenue 

^ ^ Raleigh, NC 27611 ' , 

Not praviawed by NSRN staff, . ■ ' 

THE HIGH SCHOOL BUS PASSENGER ^ ^ ' / . - 

Has bus drives Offer pofnters on how to ride the bus safely/ ^Contrasts 
high school passengers to juniw high and elementary to demonstrate that 
the problem lor them is forgetting rules rather ^ than not knowing the^. 
MejiMons smoking ^ .y^dalian, and. love, , 

qolor Film, lo'' minutes 

Purchase: 5135 

Produger: Profassional Arts 

Distributdrs Tr^ffid Safety Education Services ^ ^ 
Division of Motor Vehicles ' ' ... ^ 

' "1110 New Bern A%'enue 

- :^ Raleigh, NG 27611 ' • _ 

Not previewed by NSRN staff* ^ 

. AS SERTIVE DISCIPLINE . IN THE -'CIASSROQM , ■• ; ^ , _ 

Lee Cante^V author of Assertive Diaoiplina, ej^lains and demonstrates 
hia "take charge" approaeh to achieving discipline in the classroom. 
Canter's systematic approach enableB teachers to set firm, consistent 
limits while recognizing students' needs for, wamth and positive 
support Classroom "scenes illustrate this new approach which has . 
resulted in- an eighty percent reduction in disruptive behavior xn 
just the first week of use. 

^ * ^ V / ■ ' ' ' • 

Filmstrip ^ . ^ / ' 

Purehaa^i |45 - ^.v^^ ■ ' 

Di^itributori Media Five Film Distributors ' 

"3211 Cahuanga Ilvd, West . ^ 

r Hollywgod, CA " 90068 

, Talephone (213) 851-5166 

,!tot previewed by NSRN staff*- ^ 



MULTIMEDIA MATERIALS ON DISCIPLINE FROM THE NATIONA L EDUCA TIO N ASSOCI ATION 



The Intent of this product ia to encourage understanding and attitude 
change/ as well as prov^ide infomation and increase skills. The material 
deals with the subject of discipline, 

Describer critique i This is an ihexpensive product that covers many areas 
dn the issue of discipline. The technical overall quality is very good. 
The tapes and filmstrips move at a good pace and ire good stimulators of 
discussion^^the written questions with them are very helpful for the group 
leader to use* The resource material is good^ but if the group is large 
it might be wise to order nrore copies. Some of the material is outdated, 

"intended for students^ a^inistrators/ and the general public interested 
'in problems of classroom discipline. All grade levels. 

Multimedia * 
Purchase: $75,03 

Distributors National Education Assbciation 
Order Department 

The Academic Buil ling ' 
Saw Mill Road 

West Haven," CT 06516 ■ 
Not previewed by NSR^ staff. 
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Course 2 

Disciplina 



Materials in the Disciplina Course were prepared by Ms. Margaret Foster 
and reviewed by Ms. Kamer Davis, Consulting assistance to the develop-- 
ment of the course was provided by Dr. Donald Bersoff^ Dr. Irwin Hyman, 
Mr, Hayes Mizell, and Dr. Johnny Purvis, 



... B'j 

o 
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Resource Request Forrn 

Please send me the following National School Resource Network Resource Materials.' 

Name „ __ ' _ _ Phone . , 

Title ■ School " 



Address 



(Street) 
:it 



(State) 



(Zip) 




